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THE PRINCES OF MODERN ART. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 





are dissimilar. Yet, in the graceful and sympa- 
thetic way in which they have rendered children 
and women, they show a striking similarity. Mil- 
lais, indeed, has never painted a woman’s face 
that can compare with the ‘Nelly O’Brien” of 
Reynolds. But his ‘Cherry Ripe,’’ his ‘Is the 
Squire In?” and numerous others of his pictures 
of children—many of which have been engraved 
on steel for this magazine—are quite equal to the 
best that Reynolds did in the same line. In a 
different way, other pictures, like ‘‘ Effie Deans,”’ 
and “The Bride of Lammermoor,” show per- 
haps even greater power. 

To be painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds was the 
ambition of every fine lady, a century ago. To 
be made ‘immortal on canvas’’ by Sir John 
Millais is the longing of every ‘fine lady’’ in 
London now. Millais, however, has fallen on 


[ HEAD BY MILLAIB. happier times than his predecessor, not only in 
T is a.mistake to suppose that the princes } regard to the honor he has received, but also in 


of art—those who live royally, like Raphael and } regard to his profit. It was thought a great 
Rubens lived—exist no longer. When Munkacsy } thing when Reynolds was knighted. Millais 
can sell his “‘ Christ before Pilate’’ for more than ? has been made a baronet. Reynolds considered 
a hundred thousand dollars, it will not do to say } himself well paid when he received a hundred 
that “devotion to art means living in a garret,” { guineas fora portrait. Millais charges two thou- 
as prosaic people have been heard to declare, ; sand pounds. 

within living memory. Even in commonplace; The reason for this success is not far to seek. 
England, art is now one of the highways to for- g Millais has greater technical skill, and better 
tune. Sir Frederick Leighton, Alma-Tadema, and : meets the demand of his day, than any English 
especially Sir John Millais, are instances in { cotemporary. An artist, it must be remembered, 
point: and of these, the latter, perhaps, is the } may have merit, and yet not be popular. On 
most striking. We select him, therefore, for the $ the other hand, an artist sometimes wins popular 








text of an article on the princes of modern art, } 
on modern art, and on art in general. 
Comparisons are, usually, more or less mis- 
leading. Yet we may say, in a general way, 
that Sir John Millais is, to the nineteenth cen- 
tury in England, what Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
to the eighteenth: and this, not only in his 
art, but in his emolument. In many respects, 
indeed, while their social and financial success 


favor, with a very small amount of ability. But 
it is possible to be both meritorious and popular. 
This is what Sir Joshua Reynolds was, a century 
ago: this is what Sir John Millais is to-day. To 
be popular, an artist must appeal to the men of 
his generation: to their tastes, their sympathies, 
even to their idiosyncrasies. Neither Blake nor 
Haydon, much lauded as they are by certain 
critics, did this. Hence their failure, especially 


has strong points of resemblance, their works ‘ that of the latter. If Giotto had painted boors 
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drinking, instead of saints and angels, he would 
never have stirred, as he did, the hearts of his 
devotionally-minded cotemporaries. Teniers, : 
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he might paint till doomsday, 
before a nineteenth -century 
crowd in stolid England would 
accompany his pictures in tri- 
umphant procession. But he 
paints seraphic children and 
lovely women, and this age of 
unimaginative science, in re- 
turn, has made him a baronet, 
and enables him to live like a 
prince. 

The popularity of Millais, 
and the pecuniary success re- 
sulting from it, have led many 
persons to think he is not sin- 
cere. But this is not so. As 
a young man, he was one of the 
founders of the pre-Raphaelite 
school, Hunt and Rossetti being 
his principal associates. That 
school, forty years ago, was the 
subject of considerable ridicule; 
and not undeservedly so, per- 
haps, from certain points of 
view. But it had one element 
which more than counterbal- 
anced its many eccentricities. 
It was, above all things else,: 
sincere. In its essence, it may 
be regarded as a protest against the convention- 
ality of the art of the time. Everything else about 
it was really secondary to this. And it fulfilled 








Ostade, and the Flemish artists generally, were ; its mission by breaking up that conventionality. 
successful because they painted subjects which ; Of the three prominent pre-Raphaelite artists, 
the unimaginative merchants of their day, who ; Millais was the first to get rid of its eccentrici- 
bought their pictures, understood. A Dutch } ties, while clinging to its essentials. We can 
burgomaster would hardly have appreciated best illustrate our meaning by recalling the fact 
Domenichino’s ‘“‘ Dying Jerome.’’ But he could } that the pre-Raphaelites, among other things, 
quite realize the sheen of satin, such as he had insisted that every detail in a picture should be 
seen in his wife’s best gown, when reproduced painted with ‘scrupulous fidelity,” as they 
on canvas, or the glistening of the inside of a: phrased it. By this they meant that a flower in 





copper kettle, like that which had delighted him 
in his mother’s kitchen, when a boy. In Rey- 
nolds'’s time, when the chief patrons of art in 
England were the nobility, all more or less cul- 
tivated by travel in Italy and the study there of } 
the great masters, a different kind of picture } 
was necessary to please the fastidious, even : 
if somewhat conventional, taste of the pur- ; 
chasers. Sir Joshua ‘painted such pictures. ° 
Millais does the same now, to a certain extent: : 
that is, he paints for an audience half-way be- 
tween that of Rembrandt and that of Reynolds: ; 
he is more realistic than the latter, and not 

quite so much as the former. In a word, he is 

‘‘en rapport’ with his age, or at least with pic- 

ture-buyers. If he painted Virgins like Cimabue, 


} the corner of a portrait-picture, or even a blade 
} of grass, should be as minutely delineated as the 
3 face of the subject. Ruskin, in his ‘‘ Modern 
> Painters,’’ pointed out how mistaken was this 
idea. It was sacrificing subjective to objective 
truth, he said, and, so far, was false art. <A 
more recent critic has explained the idea at more 
length. ‘If you fix your eyes,” he remarks, 
‘upon a living person from the distance, say six 
feet, at which a half-length life-size portrait 
looks best, you will be unable to see more than 
the head in detail, and hardly that without 
shifting the eyeballs. The rest of the figure and 
the background will lack definition; they will 
be clouded and blurred. Any positive deformity, 
like a misshapen hand, will make itself felt, but 
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its exact shape will only become visible when ; be right, so far as it goes, for a practiced eye 
you look straight at it. The mobility of the} can at a glance discriminate between pregnant 
human eye is so great that most of us go through } and empty sketchiness. To the painter, there 
life without suspecting how very small its field of scan be few things more exasperating than to 
accurate vision really is. But it is partly by } hear the ‘‘artless”’ critic abuse some passage for 
recognition, often unconscious, of this, that an } want of finish, and its author for carelessness, 
artist brings his work into focus. In a portrait, } when in truth it has been left vague with inten- 
definition need be perfect only in the face; from ; tion, sometimes with regret, but ever with the 
there to the edge of the canvas it may be finely ; knowledge that to carry it farther would impair 
and continuously reduced, and the skill with ; the effect as a whole. 
which this is done is no bad test of a painter's Ruskin, in a series of drawings of a tower 
mastery. While a hand held up to the head, to; which he saw in Switzerland, shows how dis- 
support cheek or chin, requires to be carried as : tinctly its windows, and even the panes in the 
far as the face itself, one left on the knee may ° windows. caine out when close at hand; how, at 
be only a sketch. But, sxetciiy or not, it must a greater distance, these details disappeared, and 
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MILLAI8’S HOUSE. 


the outlines of the windows only were visible; ; every detail is elaborated, until, in one sense, 
and how, at a still greater distance, the windows ; the picture is little more than what a colored 
themselves faded from sight, and the tower ; photograph would be. In the latter, the head 
stood revealed merely as a black silhouette } of the old navigator is the centre, to which all 
against the sky, and almost as formless as a 3 else is incidental. Rembrandt understood this. 
Druidical stone. In short, while pre-Raphaelism } What would Rembrandt be, if all his detail were 
broke up the conventionality of the English ; as minutely painted as his faces? Millais dis- 
school of half a century .ago, it, in itself, was ; covered very soon that the real aim of art, as the 
full of affectation, and, worse than all, sacrificed 3 critic we have already quoted has said, ‘is not 
subjective truth to objective. The broad mind ; to register the facts of nature, but to record the 
of Millais soon emancipated itself from so narrow } sentiments, and therefore the individuality, of 
a school. The change in his manner is best} the artist,” and from that moment began his 
illustrated by comparing the celebrated “ Isa- } real success. 

bella,’ painted in 1850, with his “Northwest } The incidents-of our artist’s life are but few. 
Passage,’ painted in 1874. In the former, ; He was born at Southampton, England, on June 
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8th, 1829. His father, however, came from the ; much of it adverse. In 1852, he painted «The 
Isle of Jersey, which fact, as well as his name, ; Huguenots,’ also very pre-Raphaelite. But, in 
probably indicates a remote French ancestry. ; spite of the storm it raised, it fetched, for that 
He early evinced a proclivity for art. When Sir $ time, quite a good price, no less than a thou- 
Martin Archer Shee, president of the Royal} sand dollars. From this out, he was on the 
Academy, was shown some of his drawings, and 3 high-road to success, his popularity increasing 
was told they were the work of a lad only nine 3in proportion as he threw overboard his early 
years old, he said: ‘The parents of a child so } eccentricities, and painted in a broader and more 
gifted should do all in their power to help the} catholic manner. His ‘‘ Black Brunswicker,” 
cultivation of his faculties, and to speed him on} “The Proscribed Royalist,’’ ‘The Escape of a 
the career for which nature has evidently } Heretic,’ ‘‘ Effie Deans,’ ‘The Bride of Lam- 
intended him.’ Shee was not a great artist,: mermoor,’’ and “The Princes in the Tower’’ 
but he was, for that very reason, perhaps, more } illustrate this, to say nothing of his portrait of 
unbiased as a judge. His advice, at least, was { the Duchess of Westminster, that of Sir Gilbert 
taken. When only eleven years old, Millais went } Greenall, and his exquisite pictures of children, 
to the Academy, a younger pupil than had ever; such as ‘‘Sweetest Eyes Were Ever Seen,” 
been there before, or has been there since. At} ‘*Cherry Ripe,’ ‘‘In the Garden,” and «For 
thirteen, he won a medal for a drawing from the } the Squire,’’ the last three of which are familiar 
antique. At fifteen, he began to paint. At }to our readers, having been engraved for this 
seventeen, he exhibited a highly successful pic- } magazine. It is true that, in many of these later 
ture, ‘“‘the best historical work of the year’? on ¢ works, Millais has devoted less inventive effort 
the Academy walls, as a well-known French critic ; to his subjects than in his earlier career; the 
said. From this time, his progress was rapid. ; slightest incident that gives a chance to make a 
In 1849, when only twenty years old, he painted ' picture of a pretty woman or child is enough. 
the ‘‘Isabella.”” The following year, his famous } But then, what women, and especially what chil- 
‘Christ in the House of His Parents’’ was sent} dren! No one in all English art, except Sir 
forth to challenge criticism, and it brought down ' Joshua Reynolds, can compare with him in the 
on him and the pre-Raphaelite school, whose | grace and winsomeness which he flings around a 
canons it followed, all the criticism he wanted, | beautiful woman or child. 
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HALL IN MILLAI8’S HOUSE. 
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TO ELINOR. bf 





It used to be said, in prosaic England, as it is ; withal so singularly catholic in his attitude to 
still often said in the United States, that for a ; art, has come to be, as we have already said, the 
man to devote his life to art is to condemn him- 3} most successful of English artists pecuniarily. 
self toa garret. The saying is still true, when } He earns an income which even an earl miglit 
the aspirant is either without ability, or will} envy. He can afford to rent, in consequence, 2 
insist on choosing subjects for his brush which salmon-fishery in Scotland, and has built for 
nobody wants. Pictures must have buyers, or himself one of the most stately houses in London. 
the painter will want bread. But people will This mansion is eminently characteristic of the 
not buy pictures which they and their generation ; man. It is so located that, as seen from Ken- 
do not sympathize with. Millais, by under-;sington Gardens, it ends, as it were, a vista, 
standing this, as Raphael understood it, as ; forming thus one of the most picturesque objects 
Rubens did, as Sir Joshua did, and being{in all that great metropolis. It is a square 
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MILLAIS’S HOUSE, FROM KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


house, the form in which the most space can be $ This hall is all in white marble; the doors are 
had with the least waste of room ; and this illus- 3 of polished mahogany; the ornaments are a few 
trates the practical common-sense part of one side § busts; and the general effect is like one of those 
of the artist’s character. But, though so utili- fine old palaces which are seen at Genoa. The 
tarian in shape, its ornamental details, which 3 entire merit of this noble mansion, at least 
are of a severe Renaissance, raise it out of the {in its general plan, is due to Millais himself, 
commonplace, and fix it in the region of the though an architect, Mr. Philip Hardwick, was, 
ideal. The main front especially is a beautiful 3 of course, called in to carry out the details. 

bit of architectural effect. The hall is singularly In 1885, Millais was made a baronet; an hered- 
noble, divided into two parts by white marble ; itary title, though not conferring a seat in the 
columns, beyond which the wide staircase rises, ; House of Lords. He is still in the vigor of his 
in three flights, to the floors above. On the genius, so we may long hope for portraits like 
staircase, as you ascend and reach the first-floor } those of Gladstone, Beaconsfield, the Marquis of 
landing, you come to a very beautiful fountain, ; Lorne, as well as others like that of the Duchess 
with Boehm’s figure of a seal, in black marble. ; of Westminster and “Cherry Ripe.”’ 
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TO ELINOR. 





BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





Tuene lies the warmest summer This would I gladly alter, 
Upon thy soft young cheek ; But only change in part ; 
But in thy heart is winter— Thy cheek should wear the winter, 


Winter, cold and bleak. While summer filled thy heart. 
Vor. XCII.—2. 








THE BURGLAR AT ELMDALE. 





BY MRS. C. 


H. DEMERITT. 





A MISPLACED switch and several derailed 
freight-cars had delayed the regular evening 
express, and it was nearly eleven o'clock when 
the belated train glided slowly up to the Elmdale 
station. Before the engine had ceased moving, 
a tall young man swung himself easily to the 
platform, and stood, satchel in hand, looking, as 
if undecided, toward the livery-stable across the 
street. Then he sprang to the ground, crossed 
the track, and disappeared up the main road. 
‘‘1’ll walk up to the house,”’ he said to himself. 
«It will be quite a surprise, as they do not look 
for me for some time yet; besides, I am cramped 
and stiff from sitting so long, and it will give me 
a chance to stretch my limbs.” 

After proceeding a short distance, he took 
down some bars, and followed a well-worn foot- 
path which’ led through several fields, until he 
finally came out on atraveled highway. By this 
means, he saved a considerable distance. He 
soon came to a handsome gate, opening into well- 
kept grounds; and, entering, approached a large 
house standing on the crest of a broad sloping 
lawn. 

‘‘Home again!”’ he cried, exultingly. 
the sight quickens one’s pulse.” 

All was dark in the house. He walked to the 
rear, and looked up to the second story of a large 
wing at that side. Here he stood for a while, 
gazing first up at the windows of this room, and 
then down at the broad pillared verandah 
beneath. 

“I could do it easily,” he exclaimed at last, 
with a low boyish laugh. ‘I have clambered up 
there a hundred times. The school-room windows 
are almost always unfastened, and the family are 
all sound asleep by this time. Once in the house, 
I could find my way easily to my room, and no 
cone would be any the wiser until to-morrow. 
It’s a regular freshman’s caper, but I'll venture.”’ 
He set his satchel down behind one of the pillars, 
and climbed up to the roof as nimbly as a cat. 
He found the window unfastened, as he had 
expected, and, gently raising it, leaned forward 
and listened intently. To his surprise, he fancied 
he heard a noise in the adjoining apartment. 
But he dismissed the notion at once, as ridiculous. 

‘Nonsense,’ he thought, as a blind rattled 
beside him, “it was nothing but the wind. 
Everybody has been long abed.”’ 

(38) 


“How 


He stepped carefully inside at this, and stood 
in the flood of moonlight, looking about on the 
desks and benches and other school-room para- 
phernalia. Then he made his way slowly to the 
lower end of the room. He had just reached a 
small closet, the door of which was standing 
open, when he distinctly heard a light footfall. 
He stopped, motionless, and looked back. The 
steps came nearer and nearer. In a moment 
more, the portitre that hung across the door of 
the next room was flung open, and he saw, 
brilliantly defined in the moonlight, a young 
; girl, holdixg the curtain back with one hand. 
} She was dressed in a gown of virgin white, made 

of some light summer material ; but her magnifi- 
cent hair fell in long tresses down her back, as 
if she had been interrupted just as she was 
loosing it. A moment more, and she stepped 
3 boldly into the room, and then the young man 
} saw that she held a revolver in her right hand. 
There was a significance, too, in the flashing 
; of her eye and the compression of her lips, that 
E not to be disregarded. Beautiful as she 





was, and she seemed to him almost like a vision 
out of Paradise, he did not doubt that she would 
use the revolver without hesitation. She might 
shoot wildly, but shoot she surely would. 
Instinctively, he dashed into the closet. In a 
second, the quiek-witted girl had closed the door 
and turned the key. 

For the first time, Gerald Mowbray realized the 
danger into which his foolish freak had led him. 
“A pretty piece of business, this,’ he thought. 
‘‘Shut up here like a caged rat! Who is she, 
anyway, and what is she doing here? For my 
life, I can’t make out.” 

He waited a few moments, and then, approach- 
ing his lips to the keyhole, asked in his blandest 
tones: ‘‘ Will you have the kindness to tell me ‘ 
who you are?” 

A long silence followed. 

‘Have the goodness, please, to tell me who 
you are?” he repeated, giving the door an 
impatient shake. 

“No answer was vouchsafed him. 

“Very well, then. Since you do not choose 
to tell me who you are, perhaps you will have 
the kindness to listen while I explain who 
: I am,”’ began Gerald, loftily. And then, vexed 
at the continued silence, he pounded the door 
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by way of emphasis. ‘Oblige me by opening 
the door at once, or I shall be under the necessity 
of breaking it open.” 

A calm voice sounded near: ‘“‘ Young man, 
if you make the slightest attempt to break open 
that door, I shall shoot. Your only safety lies 
in keeping still.” 

“Do you want to murder me?” asked Gerald, 
in despair. ‘It’s so close here, that I can 
scarcely breathe. Listen to me, please: I am 
Gerald Mowbray. This is my home. I climbed 
in by the window, as I have often done when 
a boy. Where are my father and mother?” 

‘‘And you expect me to believe all this?’ she 
replied, with a contemptuous laugh. 

‘‘For mercy’s sake, open the door! I am 
Gerald Mowbray—on my honor, I am. If you 
don’t believe me, go downstairs and look in the 
satchel which I left on the verandah. You will 
find letters there with my address.” 

‘‘That’s a very clever device for getting me out 
of the way, and giving you a chance to break 
open the door. But you can’t impose on me in 
that fashion.’ 

“Open the door, I beg of you,’ entreated 
Gerald. ‘I can’t stand this much longer. 
I give you my word that I will not attempt to 
escape.” ‘ 


‘Your word! Young man, your impudence 
is amazing.” 
“Its stifling, in here,’’ groaned Gerald. 


‘“‘Have you forgoften that the hot-air pipe from 
the furnace runs through this closet? This is 
fearfully ctose quarters.’’ 

‘‘Tt’s a foretaste, then, of still closer quarters, 
if you don’t stop breaking into houses.” 

“Do I look like a burglar?’’ began Gerald, 
hotly. 

But she interrupted him: ‘ How do I know? 
You don’t suppose that I stopped to take a 
deliberate survey of your person, do you?” 

“But you saw enough of me to call me a 
young man,” returned he. ‘How did you know 
but that I was as old as Methuselah ?” 

‘Aged men are not in the habit of climbing 
verandahs,’ she answered, severely. 

«But I should think there might have been 
something in my appearance to show that I was 
not a burglar.” 

‘‘How could I tell?’”’ relaxing for the first 
time. ‘I am sure burglars ought to be able to 
afford to dress very well indeed.” 

‘Let me out, I say!’ sputtered Gerald, ‘with 
a vicious kick at the door. ‘‘I tell you I must 
have air, or I shall die.’’ 

She darted to the fireplace, and, returning, 
called through the keyhole: ‘Put your face 


here, and I'll blow in some air with the bel- 
lows.” 

“Don’t be a simpleton,” ejaculated Gerald, 
wrathfully. ‘Stay a moment,’’ he added, feel- 
ing in his coat-pockets. “I wonder I didn’t 
think of it before. Listen: Here is my last 
letter from my mother. See: I will slip it 
under the door. And here are the photographs 
of my little sisters. Surely, you will believe me 
now.” 

He noted her cry of surprise and the sudden 
change in her voice as she took up the letter 
and the pictures. ‘‘Isn’t that proof enough?” 
he asked, sharply. 

“Oh, what shall I do?’’ she cried, despair- 
ingly. ‘‘How do I know but that you may 
have met the real Gerald Mowbray somewhere, 
and stolen his setchel, and got possession of the 
letter in this way, and used it for this purpose? 
I’ve heard of such things. There is no end to 
the cleverness and shrewdness of burglars. 
I can’t tell whether to believe you or not. 
Oh, what shall I do?” 

“Open the door,” panted Gerald: ‘that’s 
what you must do. I am faint now, for the 
want of air. Can’t you see that I am half 
suffocated ?” 

The young girl still hesitated. 

“It seems as if you must be Gerald Mow- 
bray,” she said. ‘And yet—and yet—” 

“‘T’ll tell you what to do: turn the key, and 
then stand where you can cover the closet with 
your revolver. I will only push open the door 
$an inch or two. I don’t want to get out. All 
I ask is a breath of fresh air. If you don’t do 
» this, you may have a dead man on your hands. 
Don’t you see that I am completely at your 
mercy? You can shoot, the moment I show 
myself.” 

“Very well,” she said, calmly; “I will do 
that. When I say ‘three,’ you may open the 
door just a crack. But mind: if you so much 
as poke out the tip of your nose, I'll shoot 
without a word of warning.” 

She unlocked the door, and Gerald waited 
until she counted: ‘One, two, three.’ Then 
he opened the door, and stood breathing in the 
fresh air. 

After a few moments, she broke the silence. 
“Young man,” she said, ‘ put out your head. I 
want to get a good look at you.” 

Gerald complied with her request, but hastily 
drew back, as he saw the barrel of a pistol point- 
ing directly toward him. 

‘¢ Put out your head, and keep it out,” she said, 
sternly, and he obeyed meekly. 

“You certainly look very much like the 
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numerous photographs of Gerald Mowbray. I 
am half inclined to believe that you are he. 
Open the door wider. A little wider yet. Not 
too fast, young man! There: now open it wide, 
and stand perfectly still, that I may get a good 
look at you.” 

She moved backward, a step at a time, until 
she had placed a large desk between her and the 
closet. Then she deliberately surveyed Gerald 
from head to foot. 

‘‘Turn around very slowly,” she directed. 

When he faced her again, he saw a flash of 
recognition in her eyes. ‘You are certainly 
Gerald Mowbray,’ she said, partially lowering 
her pistol. ‘You may come out, if you please.” 

For the first time, her voice trembled a little; 
and, glancing at her face, Gerald saw that it grew 
suddenly white, as she laid the pistol down. 
Then she turned’ toward him, with an appealing 
look in her brown eyes. ‘Oh, help me,’ she 
cried. ‘I believe I am going to faint.” 

She would have fallen, if Gerald had not darted 
forward and caught her in his arms. Placing 
her gently in a chair, he hastily seized a pitcher, 
fortunately standing on the degk, and dashed 
some water in her face. The shock revived her. 
She looked up and said indignantly : 

“You almost drowned me.” 

“And you nearly smothered me. 
quits,’ returned Gerald. 

She smiled faintly. 
have made of ourselves! 
Mr. Mowbray.” 

«And I owe you one. So we are even again. 
But I wish you would tell me who you are, and 
how it happens that you are here alone.”’ 

“IT am Mary Rodgers, the new governess. 
Mrs. Earle, who taught here before me, had a 
chance to take charge of a school, and left about 
three months ago. I was visiting with my 
cousin, the rector of your church, and, as I 
wanted to earn my own living, I applied for the 
place. I got it, and have been here ever since. 
Your father and mother, with the children, 
sailed for Europe, day before yesterday. They 
did not send word to you, as they wished to sur- 
prise you: they thought they would find you still 
in London. They left the coachman and cook in 
charge of the place; and I promised to put the 
house in order, before I went to the rectory to 
spend my vacation. The servants are all asleep. 
I happened to stay up late, reading; that is all.” 

Gerald took up the pistol. ‘Here is your 
trusty weapon, Miss Rodgers,” he said. 

She turned away with a shudder. ‘Oh, I 
never want to see the horrid thing again! What 
if I had shot you, Mr. Mowbray !’”” 


So we are 


‘‘What simpletons we 
I owe you an apology, 


‘We should have had a tragedy then, instead 
of a comedy. But let us be thankful that you 
did not. You look worn out with the excitement, 
and you need a good night’s-rest. I suppose I 
can take possession of the guest-chamber? That 
is always kept ready, or used to be. To-morrow 
morning, we can talk over our adventure at 
leisure.” 

‘Oh, I hope you will never mention it again,” 
she cried, impulsively. 

“Very well. Let us agree to forget it. 
is my hand on it.” 

She hesitated shyly. 

“Are you afraid to shake hands with a 
burglar?” he asked, mischievously. 

She laid her slender hand in Gergld’s hearty 
grasp, and, with a ‘‘good-night,”’ they parted. 

The next morning, when the young man 
awoke, he found a note, that had been slipped 
under his door. It read as follows: 


Here 











“Dear Mr. Mowsray: 

I have ordered the cook to prepare a good 
breakfast for you, and James is now waiting to 
drive me over to the rectory. There is no occa- 

; sion for my staying any longer, since you are 
’ here to take charge of affairs. 


Very truly yours, Mary Ropgers.”’ 


As soon as breakfast was finished, Gerald 
ordered the horses and drove to the rectory. 

He was enthusiastically received by his old 
friends, the rector and his wife, though neither 
could refrain, for many moments, from laughing 
at him unmercifully over his adventure in the 
character of a burglar. 

“T think it is rather hard that I should sup- 
port all the quizzing. You might ask Miss 
Rodgers to come and take her share,’’ Gerald 
soon pleaded, glad of any pretext which might 
afford him a sight of the younglady. ‘Indeed,’ 
he added, more seriously, ‘I really do want to 
make my excuses to her. The whole perform- 
ance was an unpardonable bit of boyishness on 
my part, but, of course, I never dreamed of the 
elders being away from home.” 

“Oh, poor Mary is more overwhelmed with 
remorse than you can be,” the rector’s wife 
answered, while her spouse laughed so heartily 
that he could not speak at all. ‘The child was 
in such a state of confusion when she saw you 
driving up, that she rushed off as if she had 
wings.” 

“Go fetch her back,’’ said the rector, recover- 
ing his voice. ‘They must meet sometime. It 


might as well be now as ever, and, if they will 
both have the grace to be embarrassed, that will 
make the thing so much more amusing for us.”’ 
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‘‘That man has no heart, clergyman though 
he is!’ Gerald vowed, and the wife agreed in 
the verdict before going in search of the fair 
fugitive. 

However, if anybody expected to find Miss 
Rodgers display the least show of embarrassment, 
that person was hugely mistaken. She was 
inclined at first to be exceedingly stately, and 
to treat him with considerable reserve; but it 
was impossible to resist Gerald’s sincere apolo- 
gies, and Minerva herself could not long have 
retained her dignity, in face of the merry 
raillery which the rector showered on both the 
young people. 

After that, Mr. Mowbray’s handsome grays 
were frequently seen standing before the rectory- 
gate; and, by the end of summer, it was reported 
that young Mr. Mowbray and the new governess 
were engaged. 

““My dear girl,” said Gerald, one evening, 
holding up a letter as he entered the rectory, “I 
have at last heard from my parents, and, instead 
of the bitter opposition which you feared, they 


> seem to have taken a very sensible view of the 
matter. Listen while I read: 


“My Dear Son: 

I will frankly confess that your letter was 
both startling and irritating. But the more your 
mother and I talk the matter over, the milder 
grows our disapproval.’ Of course, we had other 
views for you. But, after all, you are the best 
judge of what so nearly concerns your happiness. 
In the first place, we both like the young lady 
thoroughly, although we never viewed her in the 
possible light of a daughter-in-law. And, in the 
second place, her bravery in defending my prop- 
erty against a supposed burglar completely 
silences whatever objection I might otherwise 
have raised. I make her a present of the burglar, 
as a reward for her heroism. We shall be home 
for the wedding. Your affectionate father, 

Tuomas Mowsray.” 
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Gerald’s parents were home in time for the 
beeesta which was a very brilliant one, the 


3; happiest one there being the pseudo Bura@iar. 
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I opENED to-day his last volume of verse— 

Not poems sent out for the whole world to read ; 
The lays which to dear ones our poets rehearse, 

And gain that:best guerdon—real sympathy’s meed. 


Every line about Rome ; I smiled through my tears, 
Recalling his wrong to my City of Flowers, 

And went back through the course of hurrying years, 
To weeks we once spent in her odorous bowers. 


I had known him so long and loved him so well, 
And the time stretched so far since we two had met, 
When that morning in Florence they came in to tell 
That the pleasure of meeting awaited me yet. 


How boyhood and youth struggled up ’neath his eyes— 
The past grew more sacred in clasping his hand ; 

The thought that chill absence had weakened no ties 
Drew my heart over-seu to its own native land. 


I argued for Florence ; he gave her no placo— 
His heart was too full of the poet's real home ; 
**Shall I let,’’ he said, smiling, ‘* her beauties efface 
The homage I owe to our dream-haunt—our Rome?” 


Since those words that he uttered, on Corso or Hill, 
Campagna or Forum, saint’s shrine or wild glen, 
The spell of his genius hangs over them still, 
And I see by the light that illumined him then. 


“* Tle is dead,’’ came the message. ‘‘ Not so,’’ I replied ; 
“*Who lives wisely, lives ever ; we are not bereft ! 
Of our good ones, our great ones, say never they died— 
They live with us yet by their influence left.” 


$ 


They iive in a splendor unfading, supernal, 

While resting from sorrow, from yearning, from strife; 
And grander than glory of Rome the eternal, 

The radiance their living casts back on our life, 
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‘On ! for aome power, some latent power,” she sighed, 
“To win mens’ hearts, to win and throw aside, 

To hold them captives by a tender smile, 

By all the subtle witchery of Cupid’s guile, 

To bring proud man to bow before my shrine, 

To hear love’s pleas, withholding ever mine— 

Oh, for the gift, the gift cf power,” she cried, 
“To win men’s hearts, and yet to be no bride.” 


“Ah! for some grace, some gentle grace,” she said, 
“To hold the love of him whom I may wed, 

From lighter loves, as sacred hold apart, 

The honest love of one strong loyal heart— 

Tis highest honor manhood ever paid 

To tender woman or to trusting maid— 

God give me grace to hold,” she softly prayed, 
“This richest gift upon love's altar laid." 
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Ir is not at all necessary to the development of ; predestined, it would seem, to single-blessedness 
the story I am about to tell, that I should state } from her cradle, if one might judge by her dry 
how it happened that I found myself, one day,; and angular physique. She was small and 
penniless in Paris. Perhaps I had come abroad } spare, with a plain face, whose only attractive 
to study painting, and had failed. Perhaps; feature was a pair of dark bright eyes. She 
I had come to Paris to study singing, and had looked intelligent, and there was a world of 
lost my voice. Perhaps I had simply visited ; determination about her thin firmly-closed lips. 
Europe on a frolic, had squandered my money ’ She was devoted to intellectual pursuits, and 
foolishly, and was ashamed to go home. spent most of her time in reading in the National 

At all events, I woke up, one fine morning, in 3 Library, or in attending lectures at the Sorbonne. 
the French capital, with just about enough { She never associated with anybody, seemed to 
money in my pocket to suffice for my board and have no friends, nor even any acquaintances, 
lodging for three days longer. ’ and lived a very isolated sort of life in a little 

‘“*So,”’ I said to myself, ‘Stephen Morris, my $ suite of apartments on the first floor of a house 
friend, something must be done.” situated on the Rue de Rome. She only kept 

Something—but what? At last, realizing the } one servant, a stout girl from Normandy, but 
fact that my best stock in trade consisted of a pair } she was herself so active and self-helpful that 
of broad shoulders, strong arms, and sturdy legs, ; this solitary domestic more than sufficed for her 
I determined to become the public messenger or} needs. In fact, Jeanne sometimes complained 
errand-runner of the American colony. I was} to me of the independent ways of her mistress 
ashamed to beg, and I was not afraid of work. and love of solitude. ‘She will not even let 

I myself cannot understand how it was that } me help her to dress herself, or to get ready for 
I did so well in so short a space of time. I soon} bed,’’ quoth Jeanne, with a shrug of her shoul- 
had as much to do as I could manage in the} ders. ‘‘Mon Dieu! these Americans are queer 
course of a day. What with taking parcels back } creatures!” 
to the Bon Marché, and seeing after the arrivals There was only one point about Miss Rayner 
of timid widows and unprotected old maids, and ; that I noticed as being exceptionally odd, in 
escorting the same, afterward, to the railway; spite of Jeanne’s comments, and that was the 
stations, and superintending the sending off of ; fact that I never saw her with uncovered hands. 
parcels and trunks by express, I had quite a} She always wore gloves, stylish in cut and irre- 
busy time of it. proachable as to cleanliness: long gloves of 

I speedily got to be quite popular, especially ; Swedish kid, in the fashionable shades of brown 
with the unprotected elderly American females in } or tan-color. She must have bought them, not 
Paris, and often acted as an impromptu courier or } by the dozen pairs, but by hundreds. Other- 
valet-de-place when my services were so required. } wise, she always dressed very plainly, though 
Very often, some lone lorn lady would engage } well, her dresses being usually of black cashmere 
me by the day, to act as her escort to Versailles, } or alpaca. And she was always very neat, and 
or St. Germain, or Fontainebleau, for'it was easy ; wore faultlessly clean collars and cuffs of white — 
for anybody to discern that I was above my linen. But neither Jeanne, nor myself, nor in 
occupation, and that I had been bred and $ fact any other person, ever saw her without her 
educated in astation of life far superior to that ; gloves. I always believed that she slept in 
of an ordinary runner of errands. Before long,} them, and, from something that Jeanne told 
I had quite a regular line of employment, and } me, I finally became sure that she did. 
came to be trusted and amply paid accordingly. When Miss Rayner first employed me, my 

There was one lady that required my services } duties were merely those of a messenger. She 
unusually often, and whom I soon got to know 3 used to engage me to take places for her at the 
very well. She was from one of the Eastern 3 Opera, or to get tickets for concerts, to carry par- 
States of the Union, and was about fifty years of} cels, or to take messages. Gradually she came to 
age, or perhaps a little more. Her name was $ trust me more and more. I sent off money-orders 
or Rayner—an old maid; for her; I got checks cashed for her at the bank; 
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i paid her bills; and, in fact, I transacted most of 
her business. She seemed to rely upon me all 
the more, when, after a while, she fell into a 
feeble state of health. Her face grew paler and 
more sallow; her eyes were darkened by a black 
circle; and her movements, formerly so active, 
became weak and uncertain. 

I noticed, too, one day, when she was giving 
me my orders, a very singular eruption, or 
rather blotch, upon her forehead, just beneath 
the line of her parted hair. It was not like any 
other eruption that I had ever seen in my life. 
It was not red, nor at all inflamed. It was 
simply a rather large spot, covered with white 
shiny scales; but, somehow, it seemed ominous 
and threatening, and, above all, repulsive. 
I came to the conclusion that the poor lady 
must be a victim to scrofula, and, noticing the 
alteration for the worse in her countenance, as 
well as the rapid failing of her strength, I ven- 
tured respectfully to suggest that she should 
consult a doctor. 

She looked at me fixedly as I spoke. 

«Then you have noticed the change in my 
health, Stephen?” she said. ‘‘I, too, am aware 
of it. And I think I shall probably go on a 
journey before long. As for a physician, there 
is no need for my sending for one. I know the 
nature of the malady from which I am suffering, 
and understand exactly what remedies to apply, 
and the journey I am about to take will prove its 
best cure.” 

I did not see Miss Rayner, after that, for more 
than a week. Then she sent for me, at an early 
hour in the morning, stating that she would 
probably require my services for the entire day. 
I was not surprised, after our former conversa- 
tion, to see, on arriving, a large new black trunk 
standing in the hall, beside the door of Miss 
Rayner’s bed-room. 

Jeanne let me in, and was evidently not in the 
best of humor. 

‘She has got a new whim,” she whispered, as 
she closed the door. ‘She has been looking for 
a place in the country, and has found one. And 
such a hole! Three miles from any railway- 
station, at the very least—a kitchen without a 
single modern convenience in it, and, at the foot 
of the lawn, a great black pool, that the country- 
people say has no bottom. I’m not going there, 
I can tell her. When she leaves Paris, I leave 
her service. And, worst of all, she has not only 
taken the place—she has bought it.’’ 

But, just then, Miss Rayner opened her bed- 
room door, and Jeanne beat a precipitate retreat 
to her kitchen. 
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even than she had looked when I had seen her 
last. She had tied a scarf of black Spanish lace 
around her head and throat, so that I could not 
see if the eruption on her forehead had spread. 
She was dressed with her usual scrupulous neat- 
ness, clean gloves and all, and greeted me with 
her customary air of quick decision. 

She had sent for me, she said, to go with her 
to the country-seat that she had just purchased. 
It was a five-hours’ journey from Paris, and she 
would take with her, for the present, only thie 
trunk that was in the antechamber, and her 
handbag as well. Jeanne was not to accompany 
us. The girl was to come down later to the 
country. At this intimation, Jeanne tossed her 
head and shot a defiant glance at me, but said 
nothing. Miss Rayner then went to put on her 
bonnet, whilst I started off in search of a cab, 
and to call a porter to help me to take down the 
trunk. It was not as heavy as it looked, 
though it was a very solidly-made article, banded 
with iron and having iron corners. ‘ Most 
probably,’ I said to myself, ‘‘ Miss Rayner has 
filled it with very light articles, such as her 
dresses.” But I could not help wondering what 
she wanted with such a very big trunk, for it was 
of the largest size made, over five feet long, and 
high in proportion. It was so huge, indeed, that 
I had some difficulty in finding a vehicle to trans- 
port it, and finally had to go in search of arailway- 
omnibus, as no cabman would consent to hoist 
such a big trunk on his cab. 

But finally all things were arranged, and Miss 
Rayner came downstairs and got into the omni- 
bus. She had her little traveling-bag in one 
hand, and two thick letters in the other. The 
driver was directed to stop at the general post- 
office, so that she might mail these last, which 
she insisted upon doing with her own hands. 
I could not help noticing, however, that one of 
them was directed to the American Legation at 
Paris. 

It was a very dreary journey. The month 
was November, and a dull gray mist, varied by 
fitful rain, hung over the landscape and 
shrouded the horizon. The country was flat and 
uninteresting, and when, after the five-hours’ 
journey by train, and the drive of some three 
miles in a rickety old carriage, we reached our 
destination, I could not but confess to myself 
that Miss Rayner’s taste in regard to a country- 
residence was singular, to say the least of it. 

The house was low, built of stone, and was 
situated at some distance from the main road. It 
was of good dimensions, though only two stories 
high. An avenue of poplars, streaming with 


I found the poor lady looking decidedly worse ; the rain, led up to the door, and looked to me 
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like a row of spectral sentinels keeping guard 
over the domain. A sturdy old peasant-woman 
came out, to help me in with the trunk, which 
Miss Rayner refused to have carried upstairs, 
giving us orders, on the contrary, to deposit it in 
the drawing-room. 

That apartment was much less dismal-looking 
than I had anticipated, from my first impression 
of the house. The waxed and polished floor, 
though uncarpeted, was partly covered by hand- 
soine though faded rugs. The furniture was all 
in worsted-work; the pattern, great roses and 
tulips on a background of faded yellow silk; 
the whole, the work probably of some industrious 
lady, who had lived and flourished half a cen- 
tury ago. An antiquated-looking but beautifully- 
inlaid piano occupied one corner of the room, 
and an equally ancient-looking harp stood beside 
it. There were pictures on the walls, faded por- 
traits, and a battle-scene or two. A large fire 
was blazing on the hearth, which gave the old- 
fashioned room a more comfortable and cheery 
aspect than I had expected. 

Miss Rayner glanced around, but made no 
comment, and, as soon as her trunk was safely 
deposited in a corner near the door, she sum- 
moned me to her side to go out and inspect, with 
her, the exterior of her domain. The rain had 
ceased by this time, but the sky was lowering, 
and the air was damp and chilly. I ventured 
therefore to remonstrate with her, on the impru- 
dence of incurring fresh fatigue in such an 
atmosphere, in her invalid condition; but she 
silenced me with an imperative gesture, and we 
set out. 

Leaving the house on the right, she struck 
across the grounds at a rapid pace. These might 
once have been handsome, but they now lacked 
attention sadly. The trees grew thick and 
unpruned, here and there a dead one showing 
its gray withered trunk and decaying branches. 
The paths were almost obliterated with grass, and 
weeds and bushes had sprung up everywhere in 
wild luxuriance. The house and grounds had 
evidently been left untenanted for a long time, 
perhaps for years. 

Our walk was nota pleasant one. Fortunately 
it was short. At some little distance from the 
house, and completely screened from it by the 
trees and bushes, we came suddenly upon a 
gloomy-looking pond or pool, of moderate dimen- 
sions. The water was not stagnant, being evi- 


dently fed by unseen springs, and it found an 
outlet, at one side, in a little brook that rippled 
noisily across the wet turf. The pool itself was 
black and sullen-looking. With its surroundings 
of leafless trees and withered dripping bushes, it 











had a sinister aspect. I could picture to myself 
that gloomy water closing pitilessly and silently 
over some doomed head, or hiding beneath its 
surface some terrible secret. 

Miss Rayner paused upon the brink and looked 
down with a thoughtful gaze. 

‘This pond,” she said, after a pause, ‘is 
called, by the peasants of the surrounding coun- 
try, the Bottomless Pool. And the house yonder 
bears the name of Le Manoir del’ Etang Sans Fond 
— Bottomless Pool Manor. They tell numbers 
of stories about the deeds that have been commit- 
ted on its brink, and the mysteries that its depths 
are supposed to hide. During the first revolu- 
tion, the wicked baron who owned a chateau 
not far from here was thrown, bound and gagged, 
into this dark pool, by his revengeful tenants. 
There are tales, too, of masses of gold and silver 
plate, bags of coin, and caskets of jewels con- 
fided to its deptus by noble families, who at that 
period were forced to fly from France. But, if 
these latter legends are true, the fugitive aristo- 
crats might as well have left their wealth to the 
clutches of the mob. For it seems that nothing, 
once thrown into this pool, can ever be regained. 
Professional divers have been brought to search 
its depths, but without success. Hence arose 
the legend that it has no bottom. Listen!’’ ’ 

She picked up a large stone from the bank, 
and cast it into the water. The splash with 
which it struck the surface was succeeded by no 
sound to tell of its arrival at the bottom. 

After a brief pause, Miss Rayner remarked, 
however: 

“The bottom of the pool is probably of soft 
mud, into which all things that are thrown into 
the water sink noiselessly. Yet I have myself 
tried to sound the depths with a weighted cord, 
but without success, Now, Stephen,’’ she con- 
tinued, turning to me and speaking with em- 
phatic deliberation, ‘I have brought you here to 
tell you what the task is, which I wish you to 
perform for me. Are you ready and willing to 
do my bidding?”’ 

‘*Certainly, madame,’’ I answered; ‘there is 
nothing that I would not gladly do for you.”’ 

‘To-day is Monday. On Thursday next, I 
want you to come down here, and wait at the 
railway-station till it is quitedark. Then engage 
@ carriage and drive to the manor, dis- 
missing the vehicle at the gate, as we have 
done to-day. You must come to the house, and 
you will find the black trunk, that we brought 
down with us, standing in the hall. Put it ona 
hand-cart, which will be placed all ready beside 
the front door, and so transport itto this pool, 
and throw it in.” 
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«Throw it in?” I repeated, in amazement. 
“But why? And what after, may I ask?’ 

‘‘Nothing. You may go back to Paris at once, 
or you may siuy all night at the station. You 
will be well paid for your trouble. Here is a 
duplicate key to the front door. You can let 
yourself in, and, after you have put the trunk on 
the hand-cart, lock the door carefully behind 
you and take away the key.”’ 

‘‘And what shall I do with the key, after I 
take it away ?”’ 

‘Whatever you please, You may take it to 
Jeanne, when you return to Paris, or, if you like, 
you may throw it into the pond, with the trunk. 
And now let us return to the house. You have 
just time, I think, to catch the next train for 
Paris.” 

We retraced our steps in silence. Miss Ray- 
ner said nothing more, and I was lost in amaze- 
ment at the very strange nature of the orders 
that I was to execute. The more I thought the 
matter over, the more puzzled and anxious 1} 
became. What could this mysterious trunk } 
contain, that was to be surrendered to the hiding 
depths of the Bottomless Pool? 

These meditations so wrought upon me, that, 
before we reached the house, I determined upon 
questioning Miss Rayner, despite her evident 
reticence. But it was she herself who broached 
the subject. Stopping short just before we 
arrived at the door, she said impressively : 

“‘I can see, Stephen, that you are a good deal 
mystified by the task that I have imposed upon 
you. You*shall know all about it later. Suffice 
it to say, that the temporary mystery that sur- 
rounds the matter conceals nothing wrong. 
No harm to anyone on earth is intended. On 
the contrary. a great benefit to the only person 
interested is the aim and object of my actions, 
I will say no more at present. You must rely 
upon my solemn word of honor, respecting the 
perfect harmlessness of the transaction, and, in 
your turn, you must swear to obey punctiliously 
the commands I have given you.” 

There was something so impressive in her 
earnest words and in the dignity of her bearing, 
that I took the required oath without hesitation. 

‘Thanks,’ she said. ‘And now good-bye, 
until Thursday.” 

She extended her hand, as she spoke; and 
indeed, all through our interview, our position 
as superior and employé seemed to have changed 
to that of friends and equals. 

I clasped the proffered hand in my own. As 
I did so, a sudden and strange expression trans- 
formed and almost convulsed Miss Rayner’s 
features. It was not a look of pain, 








It was ; 


more one of horror. It was such a look as might 
have been worn by one who beheld, looming 
before her, some image of a dreadful doom. 

“JT fear that I have hurt you, madame,” I 
said, apologetically. 

“Not at all. I only wish you had hurt me. 
Go now, or yout will be too late for the train. 
And remember Thursday.” 

The appointed day arrived. I was punctual 
to my promise. Late in the evening, I reached 
once more the lonely house, whose image had 
seldom left my thoughts since the day I had 
first beheld it. It was past eight o’clock, and 
pitch-dark, when I opened the front door with 
the key Miss Rayner had given me. There was 
no light in the hall, but I had come provided 
with matches, and, on striking one, I saw the 
black trunk standing in the middle of the 
vestibule. On a table beside it, a lantern had 
been placed, evidently for my use; and beside 
the lantern lay a letter directed to me in Miss 
Rayner’s well-known handwriting, and super- 
cribed ‘‘ To be opened when you arrive in Paris.”’ 

I lighted the lantern, pocketed the letter, and 
contrived without much trouble to hoist the 
trunk—which was much heavier than it had been 
on our arrival three days before—on the little 
hand-eart, which I found in the spot indicated 
tome. Then, tying the lantern to the corner of 
the cart, I set off for the Bottomless Pool. 

I had some little difficulty in finding it, at 
first, in the darkness, and, when I did come upon 
it rather unexpectedly, I was very near falling 
headlong into the water. Then I had to take all 
precaution, when I pushed the trunk in, to avoid 
being dragged down with it. Finally the task, 
by dint of a goodly exertion of my strength, was 
accomplished; and the heavy box disappeared 
with a loud splash in the dusky water, that 
was said to hold its prey with such strange 
tenacity. 

I now retraced my steps to the house, intend- 
ing to report to Miss Rayner; for I presumed 
she was still at the manor. She had not returned 
to Paris, as I had ascertained from Jeanne— 
whom I had gone to see, that morning, before 
leaving the city. But, on reaching the manor, 
I could discern no trace of life or occupation 
about it. The window-shutters were closed on 
the ground-floor, and in the windows of the 
upper story no ray of light stole out upon the 
surrounding darkness. 

Armed with my lantern, I unlocked the front- 
door, however. A vague feeling of dread began 
now to affect me. But, bracing myself up, 
I entered courageously. There was no one in 
the quaint old-fashioned drawing-room; there 
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was no one in the great cold kitchen, where the 
pots and pans, all polished and in perfect order, 


the clean ,fireless grate and empty cupboard, ; hension. 


told of the final departure of the. solitary 
servant. 
In the spacious bed-room situated above the 
parlor, it was easy to recognize the room that. 
Miss Rayner had chosen for her own. Her | 
handbag and traveling-portfolio—both in Russia § 
leather, and both marked with her monogram 
in silver letters—were on the table. The half-: 
burned-down candles, moreover, suggested recent 
occupancy. Stranger still, upon the bed lay ; 
Miss Rayner’s walking-things: her black lace 





I drew it from my pocket and tore it open, 
with a feeling of mingled curiosity and appre- 
It contained bank-notes to the amount 


; of two hundred dollars and the following epistle: 
I pursued my investigation upstairs. } 


‘‘Should you disobey my order and open this 
letter, Stephen, before fulfilling my behest, 
remember that you have taken a solemn oath 
to do as I commanded you. Read no further 
till you have consigned the black trunk to the 
depths of the Bottomless Pool. And remember, 
too, that, if you fail to execute my command, 
my curse shall rest upon your head so long as 
you shall live. To guard against any possible 
annoyance or trouble that might be incurred by 


bonnet, with a tuft of velvet pansies; her narrow- ; you for fulfilling my wish in this affair, I have 


bordered black India shawl; her silk umbrella, 


decided to write out the following statement, to 


with its curious handle in antique oxydized } he used by you in case of such a contingency: 


silver; and a pair of brown gloves in undressed 
kid. Surely, she must be in the house, I thought, 


since here are her bonnet and gloves and shawl. } causes and symptoms of obscure maladies. 


But, after looking through every room on both ° 
floors, after calling as loudly as I could—for 
I was beginning to get alarmed—I came back 
to the bed-room with the certainty that, wherever 
Miss Rayner might be, she was not in the house. 
I lighted a candle on the mantelpiece and be- 
gan to look about, half fearing to come upon the 
trace of some tragedy—or, possibly, some acci- 
dent. But no such trace was visible: everything 
was clean and empty and in good order. Yet ; 
on the bed lay the bonnet and shawl and gloves 
—mute evidence that Miss Rayner had been i 








‘‘T have always had a passion for the study 
of medicine, and for the investigation of the 
My 
brother, the sole relative left to me after the 
death of my parents, was a physician, and aided 


’me and sympathized with me in my medical 


study. We were both very fond of traveling; 
and, when we found ourselves left alone in the 
world, each with an ample fortune, we decided 
upon undertaking a journey to the less-visited 
; quarters of the world—such as India, China, . 
Australia, and the Sandwich Islands. I need 
; not give you any description of our wandering: 
suffice it to say that we found ourselves, at last, 


in the last-named locality. We spent some time 


there but lately, and that she had not gone} a+ Honolulu, where we heard a good deal about 


away. 
My blood now began to run cold. 


leprosy, that terrible malady, almost unknown 


What {in Europe and America, still to be found in 


horrible mystery was here? While still puzzling 3 Rastern countries, and presenting a type of - 


over this question, I mechanically 
long neatly-stretched-out gloves and drew them 
through my hand. In so doing, my palm en- 
countered a hard substance enclosed in one of 
them. I turned toward the table and shook the 
glove, to see what this might be. 

From the finger of the glove, there fell a: 
human finger, with a dull thud, upon the table. 

An awful horror fell upon me, at the sight. 
It seemed as if some unseen presence were there, 
in the room, beside me. With a sudden shiver, 
not knowing what I did, I knocked over the 
candle, and extinguished it. This added to my 
terror. I seemed to feel the cold breath of the 
unseen occupant of the room close to me. 
I hurried from the house, making the best of 
my way, through ‘the rain and darkness, to the 
railway-station. Nor was it till I was safely 
ensconced in my own room in Paris that I re- 
covered my nerve. Then I bethought me of the 
letter I had found on the table beside the trunk. 


took up the § 








peculiar virulence in the Sandwich Islands. My 
brother became deeply interested in the history 
and symptoms of this dread disorder, and with 
ardent professional curiosity set to work, aided 
in the task by myself, to investigate them. 
Opinion varies as to the contagious character 
of leprosy, though the poor wretches that are 
attacked by it are invariably shut up, alone and 
by themselves, in an isolated settlement, cut off 
from all intercourse with human kind. The 
disease is incurable, and is slowly progressive— 
attacking first the skin, then the muscles and 
the joints, and finally destroying reason. Its 
last stage is idiocy, and a hideous loathsomeness 
that I will not attempt to describe. One of the 


earliest symptoms of this last stage is the loss 
of the patient’s fingers and toes, which can then 
be plucked off as easily as one can pull out a hair 
from the head or whiskers, and with much less 
pain, the members then being wholly callous. 

, ° In the midst of his professional research, 
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my brother was seized with a malignant fever, } I have sent away the old woman who had charge 
and died after a few days’ illness. Before I had Sof the house. My will and other important 
well recovered from the shock of his loss, I dis- / papers I forwarded by post to the care of the 
covered, one day, on one of my arms, a peculiar ; American Legation; and I mailed a declaration 
shiny and scaly eruption. I knew at once what } of my intended suicide to my lawyer in Amer- 
it meant. Worse than death had befallen me: } ica, the day we left Paris. As soon as I finish 
I was attacked with leprosy. } this letter, I shall swallow the contents of a 

‘Since that day, I have combated, with all the } phial of powerful narcotic poison—a drug pre- 
resource taught to me by science and by my own } pared by myself from a plant whose property 
research and that of my brother into the nature } was imparted to me in India, by a Hindoo 





of the disease, its slow and inevitable progress 
to the end. I have succeeded sometimes in | 
retarding its march, but never in wholly check- 
ing it. A few weeks ago, [ found that I had 
entered upon one of the latest phases of the 
malady. The next one would be idiocy—the 
last, a horrible death. Then I determined not 
to survive my reason—or to linger, possibly, to 
disseminate contagion around me, when my mind 
was no longer alert to suggest a preventive and 
disinfecting measure. I was resolved, too, that } 
this poor marred body of mine should never be 
given over to the investigation of science. 
Through these long years of wasting pain, 
I have contrived to keep my secret. And, if: 
you will but prove true to me, Stephen, it shall 
be kept, after death, as inviolate as I have kept 
it in life. 

‘Some years ago, whilst spending the summer 
in the neighborhood of Paris, I first heard of the 
Bottomless Pool, and the stories told concerning 
it. It was then that I conceived the project that 
I have now put into execution. I bought the 
manor with its surrounding ground; and, when 
I found that the hour had arrived when life was 
rapidly becoming impossible to me, I arranged 
the final detail. I have had a trunk made that ? 
closes with a spring-lock, opening readily from 
within, but impossible to be opened from the 
exterior by anyone not possessing the key. 
I have also caused holes to be bored in it, for 
ventilation: so that every precaution has been 
taken against any failure in my last arrangement. 








physician—and I shall then get into the trunk 
and close the lid. The medicine is rapid in its 
effect. I shall not long survive the taking of 
the dose—though, as I have already told you, 
I have surrounded my enforced confinement 
with every possible precaution, in case the 
medicine—which is hardly probable—should 
fail of its effect. So, when you consign the 
black trunk to the depths of the Bottomless 
Pool, you will have rendered me, Stephen, 
a last and an incalculably great service—you 
will have hidden away forever my poor marred 
body where curiosity or mockery can never 
come to find it. 

“Adieu. My head is becoming troubled—the 
touch of the fell disease is already upon my 
brain. I go while it is yet possible for me to 
plan my own departure. I enclose the compen- 
sation for your latest service. Good-bye, once 
more. You are the last human being with whom 
I shall ever communicate. 

MiLuicent RAYNER.” 

Miss Rayner's heirs preferred, I believe, to 
hush the matter up. No investigation into the 
cause or detail of her death ever took place. 
When her will was opened, it was found that 
she had left me a legacy of five thousand dollars 
—‘‘provided,’”’ so ran the document, ‘that he 
has carried into effect my latest wish.” 

The money was paid over to me without 
inquiry or comment. And the ghastly secret 
of Miss Rayner’s life lies hidden forever in the 
unsounded depths of the Bottomless Pool. 
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BY W. M. 


RanReEty shines a star of beauty 
On a clear, a cloudless night, 
But some weary soul is sleeping 
*Neath the willow, out of sight, 
Who but lately, in the starlight, 
Made a plaintive dreary moan, 
Siching sighs no other mortal 
Ever made or dared to own. 


VANSANT. 





Rarely shines a star of beanty 
On a clear, a cloudless night, 
But some weary soul is resting 
In the haven, out of sight ; 
Far removed from every turmoil, 
Far from every dreary moan, 
Walking in the Golden City, 
Near the everlasting throne. 
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CHAPTER I. 


For many a generation, the old bayou had. 


wound its black snaky course from swamp- 
depth to lake-shore. 

On lake-shore, the foot rested among white 
shell-banks: in swamp-depth, the head sank 
down through deep mud-pools. 

Sometimes, after heavy rain, the water of 
the lake went swimming back with such force 
that this head stretched itself, and touched the 
higher ground of the plantation sugar-fields, 
which extended between the Mississippi River 
and Pontchartrain Lake. But these occasions 
were rare. 

The bayou cared not for brighter lands. - Well 
content, it lingered in the shadowy depth of its 
cypress-woods, or crept slowly on amid vine- 
tangle and cane-brake, holding, within its inky 
bosom, good and evil, the silver trout, the vicious 
gars, the golden perch, poisonous snakes, deli- 
cate crabs, and monstrous alligators. 

About the foot, near those white shell-banks, 
quite a settlement of fishermen had gathered. 
The houses, some eight or nine in number, were 
gray weather-beaten wooden huts, raised upon 
cypress-piles: and the chimneys—conglomerate 
masses of brick, earth, and board—leaning wear- 
ily against the leaning walls, gave, to this settle- 
ment in the swamp, an air of languid laziness 
not unsuited to the scene. 

All seemed indeed fast nestling back into 
swamp-growth. Many of the roofs were spread 


3 One fair April day, Leon Bornito stood looking 
dreamily upon the black bayou and the laughing 
blue sky. Far up and down the banks, with his 

‘ great triangular net, he had been seeking crabs: 

crabs, clothed in the soft shell of a spring armor. 

It was rather wearisome work, tossing the net 
back and forth, in and out, with gentle swift 
strokes and hauls, only pausing here and there 
to snatch from its meshes a clinging prize. He 
stood now, with his old hat pushed back some- 
what, his muscular brown arms bare, and his 
strong Lands clasped about the pole of the net, 
upon which he leaned slightly—a model of rough 
manliness and savage grace. His dark hair fell 
back with a soft wave in its length, and his beard 
drooped low over the red flannel shirt; and his 
brawny limbs rose strong and straight, uncovered 
below the knee, where his bare feet rested 
among green rushes. His grand deep sad eyes, 
uplifted, gazed forth as if pleased with all the 
sunlight and the laughter of the day. So still 
he rested, that a mocking-bird, flying low, 
paused on a palmetto-spike near by, and poured 
forth its rich lay, then flitted back to the dark 
woods, all the time unc of his pr 

The tall bulrushes of last year’s growth, ten 
feet high, stood all about, yellow in the golden 
sunlight, their tops tufted with brown seed, 
their roots hidden in the green growth of a new 
spring. The wind whistled among them, and 
they rattied about Bornito; but he did not heed. 

The sky was so blue, the shell-banks so white, 








with moss, drying for barter in the city beyond ; ; the swamp-depth so dark, the bayou so black, 


while lichen and mold and creeping plant had 
run all over the gray wood, pressing it down 
into decay, with their treacherous little tendrils. 





the bulrushes so yellow against the turquoise 
heaven, the moss so tenderly gray, the black- 
berry- bushes so snowy, the clumps of wild 


Each hut had a portico in front, roofed with } mustard so golden, the young cypress-trees so 


shingles and supported by slender poles. Here 
the fishers and their wives, surrounded by their ; 
wild beautiful children, smoked, mended nets, ; 
counted seine-draws, and gossiped. 
But of gossip there was not much, for the 
silence of the swamp had infected these people, 
and also something of its dark mysterious love- 





green and graceful in their new-tasseled leaf, 
and the iris so richly blue, everywhere rising 
; from verdant swamp-ground, that Bornito, 
happy, yet with a dull aching unrest in his 
gheart, stood drinking-in the fair coloring of 
that beautiful day. 

He was as Adam in the garden of Eden— 





liness. There was a wild grace about their ; Adam, before Eve cheered the loneliness of his 
movements: the grace, perhaps, of swimming; lonely hours; and the pain in his strong heart 


fish, or waving mosstrails, or swaying cane: the { was only the pain of that first man, creeping 
grace, perhaps, of those soft billows playing just ; down through ali the long ages, and living again 
beyond, over the velvet bosom of Lake Pont-; in the lonely heart of this untutored fisherman 


chartrain. 
(48) 


(of the swamp. 
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Because Bornito was a solitary man. 

He lived far back in the depth of the swamp. 
Beside the water of the bayou stood his home— 
a palmetto house, warm in winter, cool in 
summer, waterproof, the heaviest rain rolling 
harmlessly down over the yellow-gray roof. 

He could remember himself a little boy, living 
alone with his tall stern dark mother. She 
paddled her own pirogue, and caught her own 
fish, and bartered them for household-goods— 
here, in the settlement below—selling them to 
those who traveled into city-marts. But, for 
herself, she had never gone beyond the water 
of the bayou—not even to church, not even on 
those sacred holidays, when she would fast and 
kneel long hours beside the little crucifix hang- 
ing against their palmetto wall. Gradually, as 
years rolled on, the pirogue and the fishing and 
the nets fell entirely into Bornito’s strong hands, 
while the mother brewed and baked and busied 
herself, silently and sternly, about their humble 
home. 

But for three years now the mother had been 
resting in her grave in the swamp. 

She had died suddenly. One sad autumn day, 
she was stricken speechless. Bornito knew that 
she would fain have said to him a parting word ; 
for her dark eyes were filled with yearning, and 
they lingered on his face with the first tender 
light he had ever seen in their rich depth— 
lingered till the shadow of death fell over them. 

And he had remained alone. 

Sometimes he had gone into the city beyond ; 
but the streets and the noise pained him. He 
was happier here, amid the solitude of the swamp. 
Only, somehow, deep down in his heart, Bornito 
knew the wide world wooed him; and he had 
bought books, and spelled out the long words, 
and read stories of sailors and of soldiers and of 
hunters, and had felt a strange unrest creeping 
over his calmness. 

It was of all this he thought to-day, standing 
there in the growth of the new spring, while 
the rushes rattled tender symphony with his 
thoughts, and the prie-Dieu, sweeping overhead, 
sang softly its plaintive song: ‘ Prie-Dieu, prie- 
Dieu, prie-Dieu,” taking him back into the 
springs of the long ago, all marked by just such 
lovely days, with the blue iris standing about 
over the rich land. 

Out in the wide world, among men, he was 
such a child. Amid the ways of civilized life, 
he was as one lost. But here—here—Bornito’s 
chest heaved. What bird escaped his true aim? 
What snake escaped his swift stroke? What 
storm could he not defy? When the water 
raged, and other fishermen rested under the 


‘safe shelter of their homes, what did he fear? 
| Forth, forth into the blackness and the surging 
; billows and the white foam, the thunder rolling 
above, the lightning flashing over the wild waste, 
he would dash, like # sea-gull with wings spread, 
in and out among the crested billows—a storm- 
king, grand in his manhood and glorious in his 
strength. 

Such was Bornito, on that beautiful April day. 





CHAPTER II. 

Now, while the prie-Dieu, up in the air, sang 
memory-songs and the rushes rattled their tender 
symphony, a boat passed the white shell-banks, 
and into the inky water of the bayou. 

Bornito, lost in reverie, had not heeded the 
gay craft until he heard a man’s voice, smooth 
and modulated almost to womanly softness, say, 
as if in warning to someone: 

‘Prepare for terrors unspeakable; a land of 
mystery lies beyond us.” 

Then the young fisherman woke from his 
musing and looked up. He saw, first, trailing 
in the black water, a little hand, white like 
the gleam of the flounder when it springs forth 
into sunlight; and then he saw all the boat, 
covered with its gay awning, and three people 
seated within. He who had spoken was row: 
ing, and she who was trailing the hand sat 
like a rush-leaf—straight yet willowy, her head 
wrapped in a blue veil; while an older man, his 
eyes covered with green glasses, looked curiously 
from side to side. 

A tinkle of musical laughter was the answer 
to the warning. 

‘Oh, you cannot frighten me,”’ said the young 
girl. ‘“Ishall love the swamp. I shall take it 
into my heart.” 

“Who is this, who will love the swamp?” 
3 thought Bornito, not moving, yet letting his eyes 
rest wistfully on the veiled figure. 

** And I advise you at once to take your hand 
from the water,” persisted the rower. “It is 
ink, filled with poisonous snakes and alligators.” 

Another little tinkle of laughter, touched with 
defiance, floated toward Bornito. But the hand 
was not taken from the water. 

“Very well,” continued the first speaker. 
“Only, if an alligator snap at your fingers and 
drag you down, don’t expect me to follow.” 

‘‘Withdraw your hand, niece,” exclaimed the 
gentleman in the green glasses. 

The girl obeyed. 

Bornito watched, as the drops fell like dia- 
monds from her fingers, and somehow it seemed 
a benediction of holy water sprinkling the dark 
¢ stream. 
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At this moment, the eldest of the party spoke } alligator in its vital point. He would do some- 
again. thing, anything, in order to show that he was 
‘‘Ig that individual standing upon the bank } more than brute. Thinking thus, with his face 
an inhabitant of this land?” he asked, looking } glowing, and his heart beating, and the rage 
through his glasses scrutinizingly toward the } shining in his eyes, and that far-away pain in 
fisherman. his bosom, Bornito sprang into his pirogue, 
The one who was rowing turned suddenly, } rolled down his rough leggings, threw the net 
gazing sideways over his shoulder. The girl, } across his bare feet, and sped on through the 
‘too, moved her graceful head in the same direc- } black water. 
tion. Ah, how the sunlight shone, the short dark 
Poor Bornito! Into his swarthy young face vistas of the bayou opening before him! He 
the blood surged hotly at this unaccustomed 3 could see the little pleasure-craft ahead, passing 
scrutiny, yet he did not move. He hoped only $ slowly along from shadow to sunlight, from sun- 
that the rushes rose high enough about his bare ; light to shadow, here and there disappearing 
limbs to conceal them, and he prayed that the } around the sharp twists, the tall cane breathing 
boat might pass swiftly. softly about its mellow song. Drawing near, 
Instead, the rower rested a moment on his } his eagle eye marked the course of the boat, and 
oars, as if to give his companions time to scan: he dashed past it, between boat and bank, 
fully this rough denizen of the swamp, then he } flashing at the rower a single glance as he went 
said carelessly, as he slowly resumed rowing : by. That glance was sufficient. Bornito recog- 
‘“‘Yes, they are altogether an amphibious set. } nized him now, this man, this Jean de Villenaret, 
Sometimes it is hard to tell which is man and } whose plantation stretched from the tawny water 
which alligator. These are some of the curiosities of Mississippi to the blue smoothness of Pont- 
I have to show you. Such creatures are not chartrain. 
seen in your Northern land—eh, mademoiselle?”’ } There below, where the great hotel, evening 
The girl did not answer. She had already ; after evening, drew its crowds of gay pleasure- 
turned away her head, and was industriously ; seekers to the lake-shore, Bornito, passing back 
winding a loosened fishing-line over a gay cork. and forth, had marked him, foremost among the 
“The strength and vigor of the specimen we } boating club-men, lingering where music played, 
have just seen are, in my estimation, remark-} with gay ladies—brilliant butterflies, whom the 
able,’’ observed the eldergentleman. ‘I thought } young fisherman feared. 
your swamp produced only a wretched miser- He wondered whether this young girl were one 
able people—ill-formed and sickly.” of these, and, still wondering, sped on, entered 
‘They are scarcely people; they are half fish, } hastily his quiet home, drew on his great boots, 
half men,” laughed the other. caught up a long rod, and was off again, back 
The blood ebbed from Bornito’s face, leaving ; again. 
it deadly pale, and into his eyes flashed an angry More slowly now Bornito’s pirogue cleft 
light. What! was he to be held up in ridicule to ; through the dark water. Like the spirit of the 
this stranger, from whose white hand had fallen} swamp he seemed, floating slowly along, his 
those drops of benediction? Was he to be held } young face all touched with melancholy, brood- 
up to her as a being half fish, half human? She } ing over his smothered anger. 
was from the North, the land of snow, and she} Should he go to this stranger? Should he say 
would float up his bayou and down again, and 3to her: “Lo, I can bring down a bird as it 
travel back to her distant home, and remember 3 flies; I can breast the tempest; I can tell the 
him, perhaps, as she might remember the alli-; ways of fish, and the ways of wild creatures, 
gators she would see. and the time of blossom and the time of seed 
A keen desire filled him: a desire to speak to } among all the trees and vines of this land”’ ? 
this girl; a desire to show that he had gift of; Alas, if he went and said this, she would 
speech and gift of mind—and, if need were, gift } think him mad. At this reflection, he paused 
of deed to save her from all danger; a desire; and just touched lightly the water with his 
to see what face rested beneath that blue veil, ; oars, for below he could see the pleasure-craft, 
what eyes gazed on the lonely scenes of his } empty, and fastened under some bending boughs 
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lonely life. on the bank. 
He would follow. He would shoot past them: Slowly he drew near. 
in his pirogue, go to his palmetto home, and there ‘‘We shall be absent only a moment, Mary,”’ 


don his great boots and shoulder his gun, and ‘called the voice of the uncle, from a tangle 
bring down a bird on the wing, or strike an ; beyond. 
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Mary! So, that was her name. The name of Bornito’s brow darkened. 
Christ’s mother. What name more fitting? It; So, was it thus his swamp received this Mary? 
rested like a crown upon that golden head. Quickly he turned his pirogue into the matted 
Unconsciously he rowed more slowly. There; rushes, quickly he stepped on the green bank 
stole over him a holy awe. As one worshiping, ; and strode forward. 
he gazed. Seeing him, the girl half rose, then sank back 
For he saw the fair stranger sitting, as it} again, a cry of surprise dying on her parted 
seemed to him, like a saint enshrined. Her } lips. 
throne was only a cypress-knee, standing on He had taken off his great hat; his dark 
ground somewhat lifted above the dampness of } head was slightly bent; his eyes, all eager and 
the bayou-bank; but, from a dead branch behind, } anxious, looked appealingly upon her fair face. 
fell long curtains of gray moss, and palmetto; Very softly, but clearly and firmly, he spoke. 
eight feet high, all matted with creeping vines, ; ‘‘ Américaine’’ was, for him, an awkward lan- 
stood like walls right and left, while the blue; guage, and at any other time he might have 
iris lifted from the green earth myriad soft faces. paused to choose expression ; but now the words 
Her lap was filled with these velvet blossoms, } came brokenly : 
and her bare head leaned nestling against the ‘Mademoiselle, mademoiselle, voyez done, 
soft moss. Suddenly she raised her eyes and 3 wat fo’ you seet wid dat vine on you’ chick, 
saw Bornito. At his searching look they fell as; eh? Harise—queeck—go eento you’ bote. Vite, 
if shamed, her white hands fluttering over the; vite! Be’old, eet ees yere, eet ees dere, eet ees 
tender flowers. hall haroun’,’’ he cried, pointing rapidly up and 
He thought of that shrine in the old Cathedral ; down, and right and left. 
of Saint Louis, where Our Lady of Lourdes stands} ‘‘I ought to have noticed; I ought to have 
misty among gray rocks. Ah, this was far love- ; known,” said the girl, rising suddenly, as her 
lier—this shrine, this swamp-temple of God’s ; eye followed his quick gestures. ‘It is poison- 
work. And the gray-robed Mary within: was} oak, as I see now.” She shuddered slightly, 
there not the blue of heaven in her eyes, and} and hurried toward the bayou, dropping the 
the sunbeams of heaven about her hair, and the 3 iris as she walked. 
rose-dawn of heaven on her cheek ? Bornito, stooping, gathered the fallen blossoms, 
His whole soul went forth toward the tender- 3 and, when she had reached the boat, bent his 
ness and loveliness of creation, as when he gazed 3 bare head under the gay canopy, and reverently 
upon the sunset-glory of the lake beyond, or the $ laid them beside her. 
beauty of mournful autumn days. Into the ‘‘Ah, yes, my pretty flowers,” she said, with 
lonely life of Adam, this heaven-tinted Eve fell; grateful smile. ‘I forgot them, in my terror. 
as an incarnation of all things beautiful. And you—you—even I forgot my thanks. But 
There, in the settlement below, he knew dark- } I do thank you,” and she looked frankly into his 
eyed and dark-skinned gipsy girls, maidens who } eyes. ‘‘It was very kind to warn me, and brave 
had grown into womanhood beneath his eye; to come near the influence of the poison. I hope 
and they would call softly: ‘‘Bon jour,” or it will not harm you.” 
3 
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«Bon soir, Leon Bornito,”’ and he would answer “«?Arm me?” cried Bornito, all flushed with 

their greeting, and pass on quite careless. They $ pleasure. ‘Ah!’ making a gesture of careless 

were wild and handsome and rough, like him-$ contempt, ‘een my swamp, dere ees not 

self; tender, too, even as they knew Bornito was $ noateeng weech mek me ’arm.”’ 

tender, when sickness or death came into the “Do you live here always?’ asked the 

lowly homes, or when little children reached } stranger, wonderingly. 

toward him their helpless innocent arms. But ‘* But yaisse, mademoiselle.”’ 

the beauty of these fisher-girls had never moved “And do you never go to the city?” 

his heart. This Mary, this fair one from the «Ah, mais oui, sometime’, w’en I muss, 

North: never before had he seen a being so ; mademoiselle.”’ 

tinted with heavenly coloring. His soul thrilled “You do not like the city? You are content 

as one awakened from sleep by the touch of an; here?’ She sat, still and calm, her white 

angel. hands clasped round the blue fleur-de-lis. She 
“‘ Prie-Dieu, prie-Dieu, prie-Dieu,’’ sang a bird : was regarding him curiously, as he stood on the 

floating softly above. $ green bank, tall and dark and strong, and all. 
The stranger moved slightly, lifting her eyes ; about him the wild grandeur of the swamp. 

to follow the sweet cry, her cheek resting against ; Bornito was silent for an instant, while a deep 

a green vine that crept over the trailing moss, gravity spread over his face To others, he had 
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never spoken of that wish, far down in his heart, } been gathering specimens, as usual, and carried 
that wish to travel forth into the wide world, } off Mr. de Villenaret to help.” 

and see for himself the wonders of which he 
had read, the wonders of which sailors in the CHAPTER III. 
lake-schooners below had told. And now, it Borxtto, following her glance, beheld these 
almost seemed a denial, a forswearing, of his} two, breaking their way through the tangle of 
birthright and his home. He glanced down the ; cane and vine. The uncle, bareheaded, held 
rich woods, and then he glanced at the lovely § carefully his hat, which was filled with feathery 
face which looked upward, expectant. At last } ferns and trailing tendrils, while De Villenaret’s 








he spoke, his words coming slowly : 
‘* Mademoiselle—content ees not w’at I say. 


Non, non. Some day, out eento dat worl’ 
I muss go. But I weel return once mo—zur- 
tainlie.”’ 


‘Then you love it?” said the girl. 

‘Mais oui. Eet ees my ’ome,”’ replied Bor- 
nito, again letting his eyes sweep over the rich 
scene. 

«‘ Home—home,”’ she murmured. 

Her thoughts had gone back to the rocks and 
hills of the far North, to her own native roof 
among its elms and firs and hemlocks, so differ- 
ent from this melancholy swamp. 

‘‘Deed mademoiselle spick ?”’ asked the young 
fisherman. 


“I believe I was talking to myself,” she ; 


answered, smiling slightly. 
it is all such a contrast. There was snow on the 
hillsides when I left my home, but I had already 
found one May flower. You do not have May 
flowers here. They grow up, just through 
the snow, and they have a pretty flush on their 
cheeks, and such a sweet breath. I suppose 
these are the spring flowers of your home,” she 
continued, lifting the iris from her lap, and 
looking gently upon them. 

« Eet ees fleur-de-lis,’ answered Bornito ; ‘‘ an’ 
eet say: ‘Apreel ees harreevé.’ ” 

«Just as we say: ‘ May has come,’ ”’ laughed 
the girl. 

‘Some day I weel see dat snow,” said Bor- 
nito, quietly, ‘an’ dat fleuar—’ow you say? 
Dat fleur de Mai. Dere hare sheeps.’’ Here, 
words failing, the young fisherman lifted his 
arms, as a bird lifts its wings, then, letting 
them fall, he stood, gravely looking down into 
the face of this Northern Mary. : 

‘Our land is lovely. But your land, too, is 
lovely,’”’ she continued. ‘I have never been in 
a swamp before.’ 

‘*Eet ees habove mo’ pritty, mo’ tranqueel, 
mo’ dark,’’ said Bornito. ‘You go no mo’ far 
nor dees?” 

“Yes, but there are two other boats coming. 
We promised to wait. I don’t see why they aro 
not here,’’ she continued, looking around; ‘and 
uncle—oh, yes, there is uncle, now. 











pockets and hands were overflowing with green 
herbage. Seeing Bornito, they hastened for- 
ward. The latter, bowing gravely, settled his 
old hat over his head, and moved off toward his 
pirogue. 

‘Wait one moment, please,’”’ called the girl, 
this unknown Mary. 

Bornito paused. 

“Uncle would like to talk with you, I am 
sure,” she said. 

The young fisherman stopped, and, folding his 
arms, stood silently waiting. 

Meantime, young De Villenaret had come up, 
and there was unmistakable anger in the swift 
glance which he shot from his black eyes at 
Bornito. 

‘Who are you? What do you want?” he 


“TI was thinking— cried in French, brusquely. 


‘‘Hush!”’ said the girl, waving her white 
hand, bending forward her golden head, and 
showing her face, all softly flushed. ‘I have 
been saved from poison by him. You left me in 
safe surroundings, forsooth, Mr. de Villenaret,”’ 
she continued, archly. 

“‘What do you mean?” he asked, moving his 
black eyes back and forth from the face of the 
young fisherman, dark with scorn, to the face of 
the girl, so tender in its rosy glow. 

“Simply, that I was told: ‘Sit here. Behold, 
no harm can come. Enjoy the beauty of the 
swamp. Your uncle and I are near.’ Don’t 
you see ?”’ she added, more seriously. ‘‘ The trees 
are covered with poison-oak. This—this fisher- 
man,”’ she had paused for the proper word, and 
now used this with a half-deprecatory glance, 
‘passing, saw my danger, and gave warning. 
Uncle, will you thank him ?”’ 

“ Assuredly—assuredly, Mary,” he replied. 
“The vine possesses for some even a venomous 
breath. Sir, I give you my thanks.” 

Bornito took off his hat. The scorn in his 
face died into a flush of shame. It seemed 
too much, all this talk, when he would have 
faced, for this lovely Mary, every danger 
possible. 

‘‘T deed not do noateeng,” he said, in a low 
voice, standing before them, though ashamed, 


He has ; not awkward. 
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“Are you the individual,’ said the uncle, “And it is with supreme satisfaction that 
pompously, ‘‘ whom we recently perceived near}I make your acquaintance, Leon Bornito,”’ 
the precincts of that congregation of fishermen’s } answered the professor. ‘‘I,’’ looking down 
huts?” ; again on his hat, filled with its precious collection, 
‘‘T am Leon Bornito.” 3 «I am desirous to learn the practical uses and 
“And you reside in this glorious botanical } the cognomens given, in the common parlance of 
garden?’ continued the other, looking eagerly } the inhabitants of this swamp, to its general 
around at the landscape, and then down} growth, including trees, vines, fungi, ferns, 
upon his hat, overflowing with plants. ‘‘ Truly, } water-plants—in fact, all.” 
I have already reaped a rich harvest. Doubtless, ‘« Monsieur, I—pardon—amais, je ne comprends 
you are familiar with this collection which I; pas. Ido not comprehend. Américaine ees fo’ 
have been enabled to make.’’ ; me difficile,’ said Bornito, shrugging his 
| 
; 
4 





‘*Mais oui, monsieur,’’ answered Bornito, ; shoulders. 
looking on the contents of the hat, and then De Villenaret laughed quietly. He had 
casting a sweeping glance over the shadowy } stepped into the boat, and was now taking down 
sunlit growth around. ‘Dat vine w’at I see, 
tees fo’ tisane—tees fo’ fitvre de bes’ w'at 
I know.” hall my ’art,” said the young fisherman, and he 
‘Do you hear?” exclaimed the old gentleman, ; laid his hand on his heart. The gesture was 
eagerly, turning toward De Villenaret. ‘This § singularly graceful, at least the niece thought so. 
individual seems of quite average intellect, and ‘“«Uncle means,” she said, ‘‘uncle means that 
he assures me—” ° he wishes to know what names you, who live in 
“That you hold some leaves which will prob- ; the swamp, give to the plants that grow around 
ably make a bitter tea, and a nauseous dose for ; you, and what use, if any, you make of the trees : 
some sick body, who would get well without,” $ and the vines.” 
laughed De Villenaret, with a look of light ‘« Bien,” said Bornito, his face lighting, ‘dat 
contempt at Bornito. I can tell to monsieur le professeur.’’ 
‘‘Monsieur,”’ said Bornito, addressing the ‘‘ Now this tree, bending its branches into the- 
other, and quite heedless of De Villenaret, ; water—” . 
“wat I say ees true. Dere ees o fitvre weech3 ‘‘ We say, mademoiselle, ‘leaning hoak,’ fo’ de 
harise on de bred hov de swamp, an’ fo’ dat de 3 leaf, de brench, eet ’ang, ’ang, toujours, comme 
tisane w’at I tell hov ees hexcellent.”’ ¢a—comme vous voyez,”’ said the fisherman, stcp- 
‘*T have confidence in your assertion, Leon 3 ping forward and laying his brown hand on the 
Bornito,”’ artswered the old gentleman, beaming $ graceful tree. 
eagerly through his green glasses. ‘My young “And that willow beyond—it is a willow, is it 
friend here, Mr. de Villenaret, is, at all seasons, ; not?”’ 
somewhat skeptical. You must excuse him, § ‘““Yaisse, eet ees weellow—swamp-weellow, we 
And you proffer the assurance that your Ssay. An’ dere ees fo’ eet no hup, no down. 
knowledge is correct, and inclusive of all } Tenez, voyez donc—you cut so,” he said, clip- 
growth of this kind?” - ping off a twig with the great knife he had 
Bornito looked somewhat puzzled at this } drawn from his belt, ‘‘an’ you plan’ dees hen’, 
remark, as indeed he was; he hardly understood 3 de top, eet grow fine, fine. Dat ees not de bot- 
what was meant. tome, but dat ees not noateeng; eet grow, hall 
“Monsieur,” he answered, slowly, “me? I de sem, eet mek not no deeffairance.. Sometime 
say but dees: I know de blossom. I know de sid, } I see one man, ’ee mek hov dees weellow one 
I know de leaf, I know bien le bon et le mauvais, } fence. Dare ees not no leaf; de—’ow you say? 
an’ I know ’ow we call hall’’—here Bornito } —de stem eet ees—voyez, mademoiselle, comme 
swept his arm around, as if enclosing the uni-} ¢a,”’ stripping here the green and leaving the 
verse—* hall dees.”’ twig bare and gray in his hand. ‘Bien, two 
‘It is well—it is well,’ exclaimed the gentle- ; wick ees gone, de fence grow, eet become one 
man. ‘Allow me to introduce myself to you,” } edge—joli, oui.” 
he continued. ‘I am Professor Gaillard.” “Do you intend engaging a swamp-professor, 
** Monsieur le Professeur Gaillard, eet mek me } mademoiselle?’’ exclaimed De Villenaret, sar- 
® ’appiness to mek you’ hacquentance,” exclaimed } castically, as he paused for a moment in his task 
Bornito, bending his dark leonine head as cour- 3 of rolling up the canvas awning. 
teously as any knight of old, and with the wild ‘Your sarcasm is harmless, Mr. de Villenaret. 


native grace peculiar to his people. Listen: I know just what uncle is about to say.’’ 
Vou. XCII.—3. 


the awning. 
“« W’at ees possible, dat I weel do fo’ you, wid 
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: For the professor really looked as if prepar- 
ing a speech. His keen intellectual face was } final agreement with this native,” said the pro- 


‘‘I—I am loth to depart before making a 


thoughtfully bent over his hat, as if asking the ; fessor, ‘and indeed, if not decidedly objection- 
ferns and vines there whether this young fisher- } able, should prefer receiving a specimen of his 
man really knew their everyday nanies and ways ; knowledge and attainment to-day. He might 


of life. 
Presently he looked up. 


‘ 


;even enter the boat, and discourse as we pass 
: along this stream. There is sufficient space,” 


«Leon Bornito, can you, for a consideration, } continued the professor, stepping forward. 


give me of your time? I am compounding a} 
book of the fauna and flora of the Southern } 


” 


swamps 


“Yeu no spick French?” interrupted the }. 


other. ‘Pardon, monsieur le professeur, mais 
I comprehend not Américaine, like French, like 
Spaneesh.” 

“I regret to say that I donot. I read and 
understand modern languages. But it is with 
the dead tongues that I am colloquially familiar,’ 
said the professor, gravely. 

“You halso no spick French, mademoiselle?”’ 
asked Bornite, with deference. 

Miss Gaillard hesitated and blushed brightly. 

‘““My French is worse than your English,” 
she answered, half laughing. ‘I read well, 
otherwise ; really, I would not like to talk with 
either Frenchman or Creole. But, I can tell you 
what uncle wants. He is writing a book about 
swamp trees and plants, and he wants a native 
to explain and to show the uses and the names 
of plants, just as they are known to you, who 
live among them. All the Latin names—the 
book-names—he knews. Uncle will be here six 
weeks. Now, can you let yourself be engaged, 
for a salary, during that time? Can you go with 
him? How often, uncle?” 

“Three days of each week,” answered the 
professor, ‘‘for a consideration of—at the lowest 
computation—” 

“‘Not fo’ no monee—non r le profes- 
seur,” interrupted the fisherman, throwing back 
his head and standing erect, ‘‘mais becos eet 
mek me ’appee to mek fo’ monsieur hall w’at I 





. ean, to tell to ’eem hall w’at I know.”’ 


‘« Halloo! voila! there they are, in all their 


‘glory,’ cried De Villenaret, suddenly now, 
' pointing among the cane, where, round a sinuous 
‘eurve of the bayou, could be seen two other 
pleasure-boats, gayly canopied. “We thought } 


you were lost. What was the matter?” he 
called out. 

‘“‘Matter? Nothing,’’ answered several voices. 

“The bayou made me lazy,’’ cried one. 

“And I insisted upon stopping to fish,’’ cried 
a pretty brunette. 

“Eh bien, I was just preparing to go without 


‘you all. Come, professor, here are our friends,”’ 3 
- continued Dé Villenaret, impatiently. 








‘Space? Plenty and to spare, but the boat is 
heavy now,” objected De Villenaret, scarcely con- 
cealing his irritation at this proposal. 

“Could not this Leon Bornito assist in the 
rowing? You have strength? You row?” ques- 
tioned the professor, turning toward Bornito. 

The young fisherman laughed, as if deeming 
words needless. 

‘Tis arara avis; I should not like to lose 
him,” persisted the naturalist. 

De Villenaret shrugged his shoulders, looked 
ungraciously at Bornito, and said shortly, in 
French: 

‘« Since it is the-wish of monsieur le professeur, 
will you fasten your boat to the bank here, and 
take second oar in ours?”’ 

‘I will row the boat alone,” answered the 
fisherman, doggedly. 

*‘Come, then,” returned De Villenaret. ‘Now, 
professor,’ resuming his English, ‘‘ now, pro- 
fessor, your rara avis is captured. Enter, and I 
promise he follows.’ 

‘Tis an exceeding excellent arrangement,” 
murmured the old gentleman, stepping into the 
boat. ‘‘Thissun is somewhat ardent,’’ he added, 
passing a hand over his bare head. 

‘Here, uncle, take the plants from your hat 
and lay them in my veil,” said the niece. Then, 
turning to Bornito, who had already possessed 
himself of the oars, she said: ‘‘Surely this boat 
is too heavy for you?” 

“’Eavie?’’ cried the: swampman. ‘’Eavie? 
Ah, mademoiselle, eet ees not ’eavie; non, not 
hat hall.” 

And indeed to Bornito it seemed but a feather, 
floating in and out among the yellow cane. 

Meantime, they sped on so swiftly under 
his powerful strokes that the other boats were 
soon left far behind. Bornito was exultant. It 
was his strong arms, he realized, that were carry- 
ing, into the bosom of the swamp, that'blue-eyed 
Mary, who, like a saint, smiled on him from 
the prow of the boat, where she rested. The 
sun lingered over her golden hair, and touched 
her white hat, changing it, for Bornito, into a 
halo-of glory like those he had seen about the 
heads of saints, in churches in New Orleans. 

‘ Prie-Dieu, prie-Dieu, prie-Dieu,” sang a bird 
far above. 
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‘‘Hark, what a sweet cry,’’ said the girl, rais- } ‘‘I have never been so far from the lake- 
ing her hand for silence. : shore,” he answered. “But, after all, what is 
“Do you ’ear w’at’’ee say?” asked Bornito, ; it? Only a palmetto hut.”’ , 
resting on his oars. ‘‘Ecoutez.” Then, lifting ; “Only a pdlmetto hut,’ repeated Miss Gail- 
his strong soft voice, he repeated: “ Prie-Dieu, ; lard, thoughtfully. “No, it is more. It is life 
prie-Dieu, prie-Dieu.” in the swamp, pictured as I could never have 

“Pray God. How lovely.” imagined it. Why, the solitude speaks; every 
And then she too lifted her voice, repeating ; leaf is a sigh, every blossom a poem. And that 
tenderly the plaintive ery: ‘‘Prie-Dieu, prie-} palmetto house, nestling there against that 








Dieu, prie-Dieu.” swamp-tangle, that net spread over the vine 
beyond, that crane and pot under the palmetto 
CHAPTER IV. shed, the moss drying, and the pirogue beneath 


LiKE a snake, the bayou now writhed its black ; that beuding tree, and the black water in front, 
length in and out, in sinuous curves. The scene ; and the wind singing over those eaves—the effect 
grew, every moment, wilder and darker. 3 is wonderful.” 

Over the fair face before him, Bornito noted ; «‘ Wonderful, indeed,” laughed De Villenaret, 
a deeper gravity gradually steal, as if already } looking with undisguised admiration into her 
on this blue-eyed Northern maiden the swamp glowing face. ‘‘ Perhaps you also find that red 
had cast its sombre sadness. She sat silently ; shirt yonder extending itself over that cypress- 
watching the banks and the weird woods beyond, ; knee lovely.” 
scarce heeding De Villenaret’s persistent talk, “T do,” she answered, gravely; ‘‘I do. since 
until, the boat suddenly slipping around several ; it also tells of human life, the strange wild life 
sharp curves, a spectacle touchingly mournful ; of the swamp.” 
was revealed just before them. Cypress-trees, “Truly a remarkable scene,” muttered Pro- 
draped as in tatters of moss, stood black against ? fessor Gaillard. ‘A habitation constructed of 
the blue sky, a tangle of matted growth wrapped ; palmetto must be worthy of examination. Con- 
their feet, and, from this, two gray crosses, lift- ; sult with the owner, De Villenaret, and ascertain 
ing aloft their slender arms, told of the quiet dead § whether he will object to an inspection of his 
sleeping below. premises.” 

‘Graves, are they not?’ asked Miss Gaillard, ‘« Not at all necessary,’”’ protested the planter. 
in awestricken tones, looking pityingly toward ; Then, addressing Bornito in French, he said: 
the crosses. ‘* How sad, to lie here in this deep ; ‘We desire to land and go within your house.” 
swamp.” | ‘«To pass wideen my ’ouse?’’ asked the fisher- 

“‘Sad—triste?” cried Bornito, pausing a : man, his heart giving a joyous throb. “ Mais, 
moment, resting on his oars, and meeting the { monsieur le professeur, dat well mek fo’ me a 
tender eyes now turned questioningly to his. : gret ’appiness.” 

‘““Me? I tink it mo’ swit. De bird seeng, de As he spoke, he ran the prow of the boat far 
bayou move, de win’ blow, de floure bloom.” ‘ up among the deep rushes, settled the oars, threw 

The young fisherman, as if ashamed of this; the chained grappling-hook out, and sprang 
burst of enthusiasm, took to his oars again. ashore. 


‘High tragedy, or comedy, which?” half | A certain quiet dignity tempered the gladness 
; 


’ 





< 
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whispered, half sneered, De Villenaret. of his face and the eagerness of his motion. 
But Miss Gaillard did not heed the speaker. Perhaps so the patriarchs of old might have 
“‘Whose are they?” sue asked, softly, turning ; welcomed wanderers to their tents. 
to Bornito. Bornito indeed felt that he was about to 
Ah, mademoiselle. na mére eet ees, et son } receive an angel beneath his roof. Never, since 
pere, dey slip dere’? answered the fisherman, } the mother’s burial, had foot of woman crossed 
who had paused on his oars again; ‘‘an’ soon,” 3 his threshold. At least, never since that first 
here he resumed rowirg, ‘‘soon I show de ’ouse 3 week, when the good women of the fisher-huts 
ware [ leeve. Eet ees not far, non.” 3 below had set in order his habitation, laying 
Thus saying, he propelled the boat deftly ; away the possessions of the dead in the great 
around several curves cf tall rushes till they } cypress chest, whence he had never removed 
‘ saw before them the howe he spoke of—a pic- } them. 
ture wild, sad, graceful. laagnid. And now, leading the way forward, he began 
“You did not prepare me for this,’’ cried } wondering vaguely whether he had brushed 
Miss Gaillard. looking somewhat reproachfully ; the ashes as his mother would have had them 
toward De Villenaret. ? brushed, over the clay hearth; whether he had 
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left his blanket tossed or folded. But he need 
not have feared, as he saw from the glance of 
satisfied pleasure which Miss Gaillard cast 
around as she entered. 

Her quick eye had indeed observed the dis- 
order. Yet that disorder but heightened the 
quaintness of the interior to her. It was again 
the life of a denizen of the swamp pictured, 
only here that life was pictured in his home. 
There were rough chairs made from twigs and 
branches, the seats of palmetto ; there was a ham- 
mock swung from the low rafters, and over the 
side of the hammock trailed a dark-blue blanket; 
there were nets hanging on the posts of the 
walls, and baskets of palmetto, and some tin- 
ware, and knives in sheaths; while against the 
walls stood paddles, traps made of rough laths, 3 
an old gun, and fishing-rods of various lengths. § 

In one corner was a bedstead, with mattress 
and pillows, and covered with a dark blanket. } 
In an opposite corner was a little altar of rough 
cypress boards, adorned by some gaudy sacred 
pictures, two candlesticks, a crucifix, and urn 
for holy water, the whole surmounted by a little 
mirror and a cross of thorns. 

De Villenaret commenced examining the pad- 
dies, and the professor stood gazing on walls 
and roof, as if striving to understand exactly the 
value of palmetto for protection against heat, 
cold, andrain. The fisherman had followed Miss 
Gaillard, who was curiously regarding the rough 
altar. 

‘To ma mere, dat was one gret consolation,” 
he said, softly. 

“And to you?”’ she asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders and looked through 
the open door at the sunlit swamp beyond. 

‘IT suppose you mean,” said Miss Gaillard, 
“that you prefer worshiping God in the wood. 
So I have felt in churches when I have seen, 
through a window, green grass and trees waving, 
and the blue sky over all.” 

He smiled under his long beard. This sym- 
pathy, this understanding—it was like seeing a 
bit of his own self in her heart. 

‘‘Ha! what have we here? Cypress- wood, 
pnd of peculiarly fine grain,’’ observed the pro- 
fessor, coming and standing beside them. ‘‘It is 
singular, the influence exerted by your Roman 
faith,’ he continued, turning toward De Ville- 
naret, who was advancing, holding in his hands 
an oar of peculiar shape. ‘‘Even within the 
walls of this rude habitation, the followers of 
that faith have displayed their treasures.”’ 

‘And, uncle, that urn is certainly a treasure,” 
interrupted the niece, gently. ‘‘May I—may I 
examine it ?’” she asked, hesitating. 3 








“‘ Hexameen ?”’ repeated the young fisherman. 
“Mais certainement, mademoiselle,’”’ and he 
took the transparent pdrcelain in his brown 
fingers, and laid it gently in her outstretched 
palm. ‘*Eet was fo’ l’eau bénite, mais, depuis 
long temps, dere ees not een eet noateeng, hex- 
cept dat w’at you see, de scapular weech ’old 
wideen eet de relique.”’ 

‘* How delicate and how singular to find—” 

But here Miss Gaillard paused, as if fearing 
to wound Bornito, and asked of the relic within, 
which was only a scapular of brown leather, 
much rubbed and worn. 

‘* Eet ees a bit,’ he said, ‘‘of the ‘oly cross of 
Calvary,’’ crossing himself reverently. 

She did not smile. She did not let him see 
the incredulity of her heart. She had too much 
tact, too much humanity, for that. 

‘* Allow me to examine that urn, niece,”’ said 
the professor. ‘‘I—I—” 

He passed his hand thoughtfully over his 
brow. ‘The specimen is peculiar. It is of a 
workmanship and of a pattern not altogether 
unfamiliar—not altogether. I truly am trans- 
ported backward among those olden days of 
college-life,’ pursued the professor, turning the 
bowl round and round in his slender hand. 
And then, while examining it, and as if he had 
quite forgotten the presence of others, he com- 
menced humming, in a low voice, a bit of an old 
college-song : 

“Vive l'amour, vive le vin, 
Vive la compagpie.”’ 

“Why, uncle!’’ exclaimed Miss Gaillard, 
laughing, and laying her hand lightly on his 
arm. ‘Why, uncle, I never heard you sing 
before.” 

«*Ah, my dear,” he said, rousing suddenly 
and placing the urn carefully on the cypress 
shelf, ‘‘my voice was once, I have been told, 
gayest of them all, in the olden days. Your 
uncle and I, De Villenaret, were a wild couple. 
Truth, the memory of it all has often made me 
tender with our own college-lads.”’ 

He sighed, looked forth through the open 
door, and muttered: 

“It was the springtime of life—the spring- 
time of life.”’ 

‘‘Would you have it back, uncle?’ asked the 
niece, looking wistfully up into his face. 

“Nay, the dead may not be recalled,” he 
answered, solemnly. ‘And perhaps it ie better 
so. Knowledge of our own backsliding best - 


educates us for the guidance of others.” 

“You were never very. wicked, dear uncle,”’ 
said the niece, in her sweet voice, laying her 
hand tenderly on his arm. 
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How softly and tenderly it rested there. To {and he smiled, well pleased at this rainbow- 
Bornito, she seemed an angel; to De Villenaret, ; coloring, which gave to the old swamp an even 
a beautiful woman. : fairer loveliness. ’ 

‘Nay, it was but the thoughtless overflow of But, among them all, he said to himself, there 
youth,” replied her uncle, patting her hand. ; Was no one to compare with the beautiful Mary. 
‘‘Many a gay night we made of it, your uncle } With the halo of sunlight around her, she moved 
and I, De Villenaret. That urn—methinks—”’ | to and fro: every motion, every glance, every 





He again reached forth his hand, as if to take } tint on the lovely face whispering to him of 


it; but suddenly sighed and moved away. 

Miss Gaillard followed him. 

De Villenaret, bland and easy, walked after. 

Bornito was left alone. 

He had listened. He had understood. Some- 
how, there stole over him a deep sadness. How 
far asunder were their lives and his! To the 
uncle of that beautiful saint, his altar-urn had 
brought memories of youth and revelry and joy. 
To him—the lonely fisherman—it brought only 
the recollection of the dip of his mother’s dark 
shapely hand, only the desolation which had fol- 
lowed her death. For him, the urn had no 
memories but these. 

He was roused from his reverie by hearing 
Miss Gaillard speak. 

“Don't you think it would be delightful,’ she 
was saying, ‘to spread our feast here, under 
this palmetto roof? It is shady and cool; there 
is no danger of snakes; and the banks of the 
bayou are not very dry. You—you, I am sure, 
will make us welcome,” she pursued, turning to 
Bornito. 


The young fisherman did not speak, but the } 


glad surprise in his face was a sufficient answer. 
At this moment, a loud shout rang out on the 
air. 
“There they are now. Our friends have 
come—they will all consent, I am sure,’’ cried 


Miss Gaillard, stepping through the low door,- 


and going forward to meet the new arrivals. 

Bornito followed her at first, but, pausing sud- 
denly, turned and looked back. 

The professor stood before the altar. In his 
hand he held the urn. His lips moved dreamily, 
and Bornito fancied he could see them forming 
again the words of that gay old college-refrain : 


“Vive l'amour, vive le vin, 
Vive la compagnie.” 





CHAPTER V. 

In all the years of that dark old bayou, of all its 
sombre shadowy life, perhaps no gayer company 
had ever gathered on its banks before. 

Borhito watched the ladies flitting back and 
forth between his lonely dwelling and their 
bright boats, feeling as if in a dream. To him, 


they were like brilliant birds; their voice. and } thought of a picture he had once seen. in a 





heaven. She had introduced the new arrivals 
to him, each in turn, but he had scarce heard 
their names.: He had stood, indeed, with bare 
head, holding his great hat in his hands, and 
making each guest welcome, with the inborn 
grace of his Southern blood. But all he remem- 
bered afterward was that one was a matron, a 
tall cold pale-eyed woman, a sister of the pro- 
fessor, and aunt of the beautiful Mary; that, in 
addition, there were two Creole girls, sisters— 
dark, rich, and piquant—one languidly grace- 
ful, the other bright and sparkling; and that, 
besides these, there were three gentlemen. 

The languid graceful sister immediately 
monopolized him. She asked questions about 
his home-life, the game, the fishing, and the 
parties of hunters who sometimes camped on the 
banks above. His deep voice, in responding, 
flowed liquidly, if shyly, in the soft language 
of France. 

“You see that grave gentleman and the 
younger one beside him?’’ she inquired. ‘Eh, 
bien! They are our guardian and his son, and we 
have brought them for a day’s holiday. They 
live in the city. The rest of us—we are all 
guests of Monsieur de Villenaret at his planta- 
tion. Bien, I have thrown my challenge to the 
two city gentlemen, and also to Monsieur Van- 
derlich—he who talks to my sister. I am to 
catch the largest fish—so long,’’ she added, lift- 
ing her little gloved hands, ‘‘and you, monsieur 
le pecheur, must show me an old log, or a hol- 


.low, or a pool where the biggest fish live.”’ 


After awhile, when the company had scattered 
up and down the bayou, Bornito discovered that 
Miss Gaillard had stolen away by herself, with 
her fishing-line, to a secluded part of the bank. 
He came up so softly that she did not hear him 
approach. It was very secluded and shady 
where she sat. Only a little gleam of sunlight 
slipped down through the moss-hung branches 
overhead, touching the gold sheen of her hair, 
for she had removed her hat and was bare- 
headed. Bornito paused, silently feasting his 
eyes and soul on the tender purity of that 
saintly face. Very sad it seemed, there in 
repose, under the shadow of the oak. He 


laughter seemed the notes of bayou-songsters; } sacred book belonging to his dead mother— 
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a picture of a young martyr, the lovely head 
crowned with cruel thorns. He looked at the 
white brow before him—firm, clear, brave: no, 
it would never shrink, never tremble, if duty 
fitted the martyr-crown over that golden head. 

Yes, how sad she seemed! Surely some grief 
rested over her life. Yet what could it be? 
The eyes were downcast; the little white hands 
resting on her lap were carelessly clasped about 
the slender pole—so carelessly : why, the tiniest 
fish might drag it quite away into that dark 
water. 

He drew a step nearer, nearer and yet nearer. 
Then he stood leaning against a tree, hid in the 
tangle behind. 

He could almost hear her breathe. He could 
see the dark water eddying about the little cork. 
Now and then, there came to him voices from 
those below, floating amid the song of the cane. 

He did not know how time passed, he was so 
happy watching her. Once a little sigh reached 
him, and Bornito sighed also, and felt a keen 
desire to step forth and ask her what was her 
trouble: ask if a strong hand and a strong 


heart could help to lift that trouble from her § 


path. But he held back, remembering again 
that she would think him mad, 

He knew little of life, save that quiet still 
dreamy life of the swamp, but on the face of his 
dead mother he had seen that same look. Yes, 
he had seen it, too, on the faces of men and 
women and little children, below in the fisher- 
settlement. Was it for that home in the far 
North that she grieved? Or was it but the sad- 
ness of the swamp, touching her light heart 
with its gloom and dreariness?. The young fish- 
erman thought of all the terrible sorrow of 
which he had ever heard, wondering whether 
any rested over her life, that he had supposed 
was so happy, that ought to be so happy. 

While he thought thus, Mrs. Vanderlich drew 
near, threading her way along the very edge of 
the bayou, where the rushes grew low. 

Miss Gaillard lifted her head at the sound of 
the footsteps, a bright flush tinging her delicate 
cheeks. 

‘Aunt Vanderlich,” she called, ‘the bayou 
is deep. Don’t walk too near the edge.” 

But the other still kept on her dangerous way, 
paying no heed to the warning. She did not 
even answer, until she had reached her niece. 

‘‘No, I will not sit down,” she said, impg- 
tiently shaking her head, as Miss Gaillard made 
® motion for her to take a place beside her. ‘I 
am too wretched, Mary. And you are the cause 
You hold my son’s fate in your hands, as you 
well know.” 


; ‘* His fate is in his own hands,’’ Miss Gaillard 
¢ answered, her eyes fixed on the dark water. 

‘‘Cruel—most cruel,’’ exclaimed the mother, 
with an icy look at her niece. ‘‘Gerton has 
been to you like a brother, and you to me like a 
daughter. I took you into my heart and my 
home—an orphan. ‘Tis the old story, Mary. 
The viper warmed by the hearth, and turning to 
bite the hand which nourished it into life.” 

‘Qh, aunt, aunt,’ cried the sweet voice— 
and now Bornito could see the eyes raised in 
piteous appeal—*‘ anything but this. I will go 
to my uncle and plead for Gerton. I will—’ 

“Hush! Are you mad?” interposed Mrs. 
Vanderlich, in low suppressed tones, and she 
looked around searchingly. ‘ Do you want the 
whole world to hear of Gerton’s trouble?”’ 

3 Now, indeed, Bornito wished himself away. 
He could not move, however, without disclosing 
himself. But, at least, he would not hear. 

Alas, he might as well have tried not to hear 
the beating of the cane. 

“Say, rather, Gerton’s guilt,’’ answered Miss 
Gaillard. 

“Of course, you will give it the harshest name 
possible,” rejoined the aunt. ‘ You were very 
careful to warn me about the danger of this 
bank, but you do not care how you wound my, 
heart. Mary, I would drown myself a hundred 
times over, in that water, if I could lift this 
trouble from my son’s life. Look at me—am I 
not miserable?” ~ : 

‘Oh, aunt,” cried the niece, lifting her eyes, 
now all dimmed with unshed tears, “ believe 
me—I would die tosave you from pain—I would 
die to save Gerton—” 

‘© You prove it,’ interrupted Mrs. Vanderlich, 
with a laugh of scorn. ‘‘You prove it, Mary. 
All this talk is useless. I see through your 
wiles. Gerton will be disinherited—and you— 
you will then be owner of all.” 

‘‘This from you, Aunt Vanderlich—this from 
you?” cried Miss Gaillard, rising suddenly, and 
quite heedless that her rod and line fell splash- 
ing into the water. ‘‘ You do not—you cannot 
believe those words. They are Gerton’s—not 
yours, Ah! I see; he has poisoned your heart 
—he has—” 

‘Said but what he thought,’ interrupted the 
mother; and then, laying a detaining hand on 
her niece’s shoulder, she added, hastily: ‘No, 
Mary, no; I unsay those words. Nevertheless, 
it will be true. Let your uncle but know that 
Gerton has fallen a third time, and all is over. 
Not only disinherited, but an outcast—his career 
in life rnined. Mary, help him. By the mem- 
2 ory of all these long years, when you two played 
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at my side, and learned to read from the same } ‘‘Oh,”’ she continued, “if only we had not come 
book, and prayed the same prayers—”’ on this miserable visit. And this day, at least, 

‘‘Ah,” interrupted Miss Gaillard, lifting her ; 1 had hoped to banish care—to forget and to be 
piteous eyes, with such misery in their blue} to my uncle—”’ 
depths that Bornito clinched his strong hands. ‘When do I ever see you alone? What op- 
‘© Ah, and now to those prayers you bid me be } portunity do you ever give me to speak? Do 
false—false to my heart—false to another—and } you think I choose willingly this dark wretched 
false to my God.” ; spot, to show the darkness and wretchedness of 
“To another? .No,’’ objected Mrs. Vanderlich. } my heart? And, after all, I might have spared 
‘‘He knows well that you do not care for him. } myself. Cold—unfeeling—stubborn—oh, Mary, 
But, once married, he thinks he will surely win } can you promise nothing?’ 
your love. And, to-day, he will make another The girl had turned away. 
appeal, and—and Gerton has promised—’ $  Bornito could not see her face. 
‘* What?’ interrupted Miss Gaillard, sharply. There was intense silence, just the cane-song, 
“Only that you will listen—nothing more, ; and presently a prie-Dieu, lighting in the tree 
Mary. Leaving Gerton out of the question, tell ; above, singing its soft ery: ‘Prie-Dieu, prie- 
me, dear, are you wise, rejecting a fine fortune, } Dieu, prie-Dieu.”’ 
a fine position, and the devotion of a true Softly and soothingly that cry must have fallen 
heart ?”’ ¢ into the girl’s troubled heart; for, as it died 
‘““A true heart? I question its truth. Oh, } away, she turned toward her aunt a face, pale 
aunt, I cannot feel even respect for one who is 3 indeed, and touchingly lovely in its sadness, but 
willing to forgive Gerton’s debt, if Gerton’s } calm and gentle. 
influence persuade me to acceptance. Do you ‘Yes, aunt, this I promise—I promise to 
not see his eyes are fixed, also, on the fortune listen and to pray that God will guide me.” 
beyond? Do you not see that his admiration 
is for Mary Gaillard, heiress-prospective to an CHAPTER VI. 
uncle’s fortune? And I—his guest! Oh, would Mrs. VANDERLICH was gone. 
that he had never met.us; would that uncle had} Miss Gaillard had resumed her seat and was 
never accepted the invitation to his old friend’s 3 again fishing. 
home. Moreover, is it not he who has led our Bornito lingered. His knowledge of English 
Gerton astray? who has—’ was limited, yet he had quite understood the 
‘‘Nonsense,”’ interposed Mrs. Vanderlich, im- $ conversation, and his brave tender heart was 
patiently. ‘‘Young men will be young men. $ filled with pain. 
Gerton is ofily sowing his wild oats. It is a He wondered who would speak. Who was 
pity, really, Mary, that your love for your cousin } coming to ask the heart and the life of his beau- 
did not-move you when hé laid his love at your } tiful saint? 
feet. Had you listened to his suit, perhaps; The little hands were now clasped about the 
now—” slender pole, not lightly, but with strained 
«‘ Aunt—aunt—are you quite merciless? Can; nervous tension. After awhile, the cork was 
you not let all that miserable past lie dead and $ suddenly drawn down into the water, and Miss 
buried ?”’ Gaillard gave a faint cry, as one awakened from 
«Buried and dead? The past is never dead. 3 sleep. 
The past is the seed of the present. It is you It was then that Bornito broke through the 
who have made this misery for my son. If you } tangle of vines, and, coming to her side, clasped 
had taken his young heart, with all its passion- } his brown hands beside her lily fingers, drawing 




















ate love— And even now, Mary,’’ here she?her prey from the deep water with graceful . 


laid her hand caressingly on the girl’s shoulder, } strength and skill. 


‘even now it is not too late. Your influence “It is a fish—a great fish,” she cried, her fair 
is boundless. Say that you will be his wife.” face all flushed with surprise; ‘‘ but oh, what a 
«How, then, will’ the debt be paid, aunt?” monster !”’ 


‘“‘True—true—I had forgotten. My brain The young fisherman looked down, and sud- 

reels. Oh, I am so wretched!’’ She sank, as den anger filled his heart. 

she spoke, exhausted, on the low bank of the A gar—an alligator-gar—almost one yard in 

bayou. length—a hideous creature—sprang back and 
«And do I not suffer?’’ asked Miss Gaillard, ; forth, writhing among the green rushes. 

clasping her white hands and looking 4 He lifted his great boot and stamped merci- 

with unspeakable sadness on the poor mother. }lessly, again and again and again. 
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It was an unequal contest. The creature, 
fierce at first, was soon conquered. When quite 
dead, Bornito seized it in both hands and tossed 
it into the bayou. 

*©A bad fish,” he said; ‘‘a bad fish,” and 
looked toward Miss Gaillard. 

She was shrinking far back: against the brown 
trunk.of the tree. All about, the green rushes 
were sprinkled with the blood of the fish. One 
drop even tarnished the pale-gray of her gown. 
She did not smile. She did not say that she was 
glad. There was only horror in the blue eyes, 
and pain on the fair face. 

And then shame entered his heart. 

He had been savage, cruel, he said to himself. 

Others, hearing the commotion, had hurried up. 
Bornito, as if guilty, bent low over .the water, 
and knelt and washed the red stains from his 
hands. He had meant only to serve her; he 
had meant only to put out of sight what 
had frightened her; and, instead, he had given 
her pain—yes, driven the soft color from her 
cheeks. 

Poor Bornito! After all, he was only a savage, 
a swamp-savage, he thought, penitently. But he 
would die to save her from trouble. As those 
others, he could never be; certainly not as the 
cousin Gerton, who would force her into a love- 
less match ; not as that unknown one, who would 
take her, all unwilling, and make her his wife. 

As he thought these things, he rose from his 
knees and looked about fiercely, shaking the 3 
water-drops from his hands. ’ 





Te Villenaret stood near. He was talking, 
and, while talking, gazing into Miss Gaillard’s 
face, and there was that in his eyes which told 
Bornito all. 

So, she was to be bartered, as he bartered his 
fish on the wharves below. She was to pay a 
debt, as when he paid old Gustave for ‘his new 
pirogue. She was worth, how many dollars ?— 
he wondered. 

Strong, grand, ignorant, tender, savage Bor- 
nito! 

A sudden tempest and a sudden inspiration 
entered his heart. 

He had gold. He had been lucky—no other 
fisherman as lucky as he. The finest and rarest 
prey had come to his bait, and his seine always 


; drew treasure. There was a pile hidden in a 


cleft of the palmetto roof—where rafter and 
joist met—gold, all gold. Thinking of the time 
when he would sail away into foreign lands, he 
had gathered his treasure and hidden it thus. 
More than three hundred dollars. Would it be 
enough? Would she take it? Could he not 
say to her: ‘Here, take this, use it; I do not 
need it. I am strong, and I am going out into 
the world to work and to travel’’? 

Ah, surely she would rather take from him 
than sell herself to that other. 

And he lifted his head and folded his arms, — 
after the manner of his people, and walked away 
silently to be alone and to think. 

Strong, ignorant, tender, savage Bornito! 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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BY JASPER BARNETT COWDIN. 





Iris the beautiful, 2 
Child of the mist, 
Daughter of water 

By sunshine kissed, 

The wonder of men, 

Lies overcurving 

The wild water, swerving 
Under, to thunder 

Far down the dim glen. 


Iris the beautiful 

Sees her white urn 
Dashed into fragments 
That sparkle and turn, 
Rolling onward again. 
The jewel-drops, rising, 
Lend a surprising 
Beauty to Iris, 

The pride of the glen. 





Iris the beautiful, 
Gorgeous in dyes, 

Never alighting, 

Takes rest in the skies. 
Stand we admiring when 
Iris is listening, 

Smiling and glistening, 
To the wild idyl 

Away down the glen. 


Iris the beautiful 

Dreams not of death, 
Gossamer-garmented, 
Frail as a breath. 

While war-hardened men 
Fade into story, 

A volatile glory 

Keeps her immortal 
Young queen of* the glen. 
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I knew I ought, in the beginning, to have 
explained to Clarence Lovell exactly the terms 
on which I found myself placed with my cousin, 
Tom Rainsford. 

The explanation should have been my first 
thought. Well, it was; but I had not entered on 
it—there was the trouble. I had procrastinated, 
because I found the subject difficult to introduce 
—one I did not like even to think about—and I 


believe no mortal ever had so confirmed a habit ; 


of putting off unpleasant things as I, Geraldine 
Faucett. 
I should have been at a loss, too, just what 


that they promised to be excessive, regarding 
the matter calmly. 

Heigho! Tom had not been gone quite six 
months, when Miss Ventnor and I went 
Richfield Springs for a few weeks. ‘There it 
waz I met Clarerce Lovell, and he looked—well, 
ag like the hero of a three-volume romance as 
his name sounde 1. 

He was not much older than Tom, barely 
swentyfive; but Tom appeared still boyish, 
weak. and vavillating, whereas Mr. Lovell had 
$ the manner and aplomb of a thorough man of 
‘the world, besides being as handsome as the 





name to give the relation which existed between } bust of Antinous, and displaying such positive 
Tom and myself—I mean, of course, outside of $ genius in the numerous fugitive poems he had 
our cousinship. Before he started for Texas, he} published, that people prophesied a brilliant 





forced me to own—wmore, I firmly believe, from a 
desire to have peace than any better reason—that 
I was fonder of him than of anybody else in the 
world, so far as regarded young men; which, 
after all, was not a wonderful admission, con- 
sidering there was no other of his age and sex 
whom I cared a straw about. 

Then, just as he was ready to leave, he put a 
ring on my finger and called it a sign of our 
engagement; and somehow, in spite of my 
protestations that I could not and would not 
consider mySelf engaged, the ring once there, 1 
felt bound and fettered. 

At least, it was partly the enforced acceptance 
of the ring which gave me the sensation, but 
more because he was so earnest and impetuous, 
in such despair at parting, and, into the bargain, 
he frightened me by swearing that, if I refused 
his request, he would relinquish his plans at the 
last moment. 

His doing this would have proved utter ruin 
to his future, for his uncle was so furious at his 
rustication from the university, his debts, and 
his other folly and wrong-doing, that he had 
vowed, if Tom did not go out to Texas and 
manage a ranche the old gentleman owned 
there, he should be cast off completely. 

So, as usual, I had given in to my cousin, and 
tried to be glad of what I had done when I 
remembered how he had repeated over and over 
that my affection should be his guerdon: the 
thought of one day claiming me would enable him 
patiently to bear every ill which could possibly 
arrive during his exile—though I don’t know 


} future for this favorite of nature. 

The feminine population at the springs was 
quite insane about him—as, over and above his 
physical and. mental advantages, he was very 
rich; but, from the first evening we met, he 
devoted himself to me in the most open fashion 
and with a knightly courtesy which I think 
would have gone far to touch any woman's 
heart. 

I dare say Miss Ventnor might have objected 
to our sudden intimacy, but she was so wretched 
from rheumatism that she spent the major part 
of the time in her chamber, and pretty gocd- 
natured little Mrs. Warner, under whose cliap- 
eronage I was nominally, had too much to do in 
carrying on her numerous flirtations to pay any 
attention to my affairs, beyend taking me into 
ball-rooms or other festive places, beneath the 
shadow of her very gorgeous wings. 

And I was flattered and fluttered by Clarence 
Lovell’s devotion—why should I deny it? And 
when, the night before we unexpectedly left 
Richfield—owing to a business-telegram of great 
urgency which Miss Ventnor received—he told. 
me that he loved me, I was so affected by his 
eloquent avowal, so fascinated by the glamor of 
his marvelous eyes, that I believed my whole 
heart went out in the affirmative answer which 
I whispered to his pleading. 

When we reached home—we lived within an 
easy drive of the pleasant old town of Syracuse 
—I found « letter from my cousin Tom, full of 
vehement protestation and insisting on the fact 
of our engagement, though I had oemenet 
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courage to write plainly that he must not, for I$ that our conversation would have sounded inco- 
knew my guardian was too deeply prejudiced herent enough to a bystander. ‘So I decided 
against him to permit it at present. to accept one of Mr. Lord’s numerous invita- 
I felt frightened and guilty enough as I read } tions, and on I came, and here I am, my most 
Tom’s epistle, for, to tell the truth, I had} precious and beautiful of darlings.” I would 
scarcely thought of him once during the entire not put down his absurdly exaggerated expres- 
time of my absence. I did not try to justify my $ sions, only that I want to make it as clear as I 
neglect to my conscience, but I could not help; can that, though I must plead guilty to for- 
telling myself that I had more than a show of } getting Tom again, it was not much wonder 
excuse to offer. The sojourn at Richfield had Sy did so. 
been gayer than anything my quiet past had We spent a delightful hour before Miss Vent- 
ever offered, and, besides constant amusement, } nor returned, and she only remained a few 
had not the cynosure in the matter of young: minutes with us, being tired and in pain, 
men been nearly always at my side—rendering ; though she would have died sooner than 
me the envy of the women—dazzling me by the ; acknowledge that latter fact. 
splendor of his beauty and dizzying my head After all, just as he was going away, Clarence 
with the passionate poems he composed in my $ almost got angry with me. I would not give 
praise and recited in my ear, in a voice so} him a parting kiss. No man ever had touched 
musical that, for the time, it rendered me deaf } my lips since I grew up, and I had registered 
to all other sounds, thoughts, or interests? a vow that no man ever should, till he 
But I knew that I must write to Tom and tell ; became my husband. I can hardly say that I 
him the truth: that done, I must tell Clarence 3 had any fixed argument to offer. The idea of 
also. Oh, I did mean to be honest; but, viewed 3 being kissed was oppressive to me, and I did 
on either side, the confession looked so difficult. ; not mean to endure it while I was my own 
It hurt me terribly to think of giving Tom pain, } mistress. I add this because I don’t choose to 
and I suddenly remembered all that Clarence ; be considered a prude or mock-modest. 
had said and written in his verse about requir- I suppose you will blame me very sorely 
ing a virgin heart. He could not endure the } when I admit that time went on till Clarence 
idea that the woman he loved should have } had been nearly three weeks in Syracuse, and 
known so much as the slightest fancy for anyone } I had not yet said one word to him in regard 
else—ever even have listened with a show of } to my cousin Tom’s pretension. 
patience to another's prayer. I assure you I blamed myself as much as 
Each night I went to bed vowing that I would : anybody else could have done; but. the days 
write both epistles on the morrow, and yet, when ; flew so fast; and somehow the favorable 
a week had gone by, neither explanation had been § moment seemed never to present itself. I could 
given. I had written Clarence a few lines in { not make up my mind to plunge into the matter 
answer to his first letter, but I told myself it ; boldly and abruptly, as a braver person would 
would be impossible to begin my avowal in that. ; have done. Then there was an added reason for 
So I procrastinafed, about equally divided in } my hesitation: I had already discovered that 
my fear of hurting either. A second week } Clarence, unfortunately, possessed a horribly 
elapsed; and one evening, as I sat at my desk, jealous temperament, which he had indulged till 
determined to accomplish my disagreeable tasks } its every whim had become a positive mania. 
before I rose, a servant came to say there was a He was not content with being angry or hurt 
visitor below—Miss Ventnor was out—would I } at every amicable word or smile I bestowed on 
go down? the men whom I had known all my life, young 
And down I went, expecting to see a lawyer ; or old, but he was actually jealous of my girl- 
for whom Miss Ventnor had given mé a message } friends. Why, he pouted all one morning because 
in case he called during her absence, arid there ;I gave dear Miss Ventnor a kiss before I went 
stood Clarence Lovell! out for a walk! He could not even endure to 
How beside himself with happiness he was, and $ see me caress any dumb pet in his presence; he 
I—yes, for the time, I was as happy as he: } always scolded when he found Cicero, my beau- 
there’s the truth. tiful Persian kitten, sharing the footstool with 
‘Tt occurred to me that I owed a little civility } my feet, and he 80 deeply wounded the feelings 
to an old friend of my mother’s, who lives in 3 of Brand, the most intelligent affectionate Skye 
Syracuse,” Clarence explained, after we were ; terrier in existence, that the sensitive little fellow 
ible to talk quietly—for at first he liad been so } invariably took himself out of the room as soon 
excited, ard I so startled by his sudden arrival, { as Mr. Lovell arrived. 
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I had also left undone something that. -was 
almost worse than my silence where Clarence 
was concerned. I had not yet sent my letter 
to Tom. It lay half finished in my desk, haunt- 
ing me like a ghost every time I raised the lid 
of the box—and oh, each day I said that the 
next should see my explanation written, but still 
1 procrastinated. 

I used at that season very often to remember 
a warning my mother had once given me, for 
my great fault had been marked even then, 
though I was not thirteen when she died : 

- “Child, child, if you do not take good heed, 
your fear of causing pain will make you grow 
up absolutely deceitful and false—at least, will 
make you appear so to others, and bring trouble 
which may blight your whole life.” 

Yet, even with that heavy weight on my mind, 
I was happy and able to forget, while in Clarence’s 
society—except when some word too warm, some 
smile too cordial, bestowed in his presence on 
friend or acquaintance, roused his: morbid sensi- 
tiveness and suspicion. 

But I speedily began to have many very serious 
thoughts and fears during my solitary hours. 

I was a tolerably sensible girl, in spite of my 
romance and other follies. There were moments 
when Clarence’s temper rendered me so miser- 
able that I saw plainly how rash I had been in 
entering into this secret engagement, and I 
almost feared that it was my fancy rather than 
my heart which had been touched by his great 
beauty and his showy mental gifts. 

These reflections made me feel horribly wicked, 
for he loved me dearly, I knew, and I hastened 
to assure myself that I had given him in return } 
all the affection of which my nature was capable. 
I was neither passionate nor high-strung, but } 
then I could not writé poetry; much as I appre- 
ciated it. g 

There was nobody to interfere with our free ; 
companionship, for, between rheumatism and her } 
voluminous correspondence’ with learned people 
and societies, not to mention her ologies and 
other severe studies, Miss Ventnor was fully ¢ 
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your guardian. 


ing me the freedom which enabled him to enjoy 
my society in that daily intimate fashion. 

“«Tf her brother is a no more efficient guardian, 
you might as well be one of those princesses in 
the old fairy-stories, who got lost, and lived alone 
in a wood,” he said, one day. ‘The truth is, 
Geraldine, we ought to be married as soon as 
possible.” 

I ignored the close of his sentence, but took 
up the cudgels in defense of my joint guardians. 

“Dear old Miss Ventnor is an angel,”’ I said, 
“and, as for her brother—oh, you must krow him 
to appreciate his worth; I am so poor at descrip- 
tion. He is very, very clever and handsome— 
80 good, too.” 

Once started on that theme, I waxed eloquent, 
and, the first thing I knew, Clarence was offended 
—hurt, he said—le always said that. 

“One would think you were in love with the 
man, and he old enough to be your father,” 
he exclaimed. 

‘He isn’t old,” I cried; ‘‘he is only thirty- 
seven.” 

“Then he was not thirty when he became 
Why, that was ridiculous!” 
Clarence retorted. 

‘«Poor mamma had great trust in him; besides, 
Miss Ventnor desired that he should be made 
guardian ‘jointly with herself,” I answered. 
“Oh, Clarence, you ought to be fond of them 
both; they have been very, very kind to me; no 
girl ever had a happier home or better friends.”’ 
He vowed that he would be, and we patched up 
our little difference—that is, he agreed to forgive 
me for having injured his feelings by my indis- 
ereet: praise of Mr. Ventnor; but, after he had 
gone, I fell to thinking of an episode in my 
early girlhood, which, as a rule, I seldom dwelt 
on nowadays. ' 

When I was about fifteen, I positively had 
indulged in a little romance, of which I chose 
my guardian for the hero, and fancied a denoue- 
ment like that in novels. But, as I have said, I 
was no fool, and my romance did not last long. 
Of course, Mr. Ventnor regarded me as a child, 


occupied. She and I were the best of friends, ; and always would. The idea that he could ever 


and she was fond of me; but, though her opinion 
in regard to the age of the earth niight have 
been valuable, and her ability to settle abstruse 
questions undoubted, she could not bring her 
mind down to so trifling 4 matter as’a nineteen- 
year-old girl. She was kind and good, but 
always looked over and round and beyond me, 
even when trying to interest herself in my con- 
cerns. { 
Clarence was quite unjust toward her, and, 
with amusing inconsistency, blamed her for leav-~ 





fall in love with me was preposterous. 

For that matter, I knew that love was over for 
him; buried away back in the past, in the grave 
of a beautiful girl whom he had loved when he 
was quite young. Mr. Ventnor had not been so 
rich then, and the lady’s friends broke off the 
match and married her to some terrible old 
millionaire, and within a year she died. 

I had heard the whole story from various peo- 
ple, though of course my guardian never alluded 


$ to it, and Miss Ventnor herself told me that she 
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had ceased to hope her brother would ever 
forget his sorrow or transfer his heart to any 
other woman. 

Mr. Ventnor had been in Europe for the last 
six months, and we were expecting him home 
before many weeks, though his return from his 
frequent journeys was always a matter of uncer- 
tainty. He was a great traveler, and thought no 
more of setting out for Japan or Timbuctoo, at 
the briefest notice, than most people would of a 
trip of a few hours. And he came back this time 
without warning. Oh, that day—I should never 
forget it if I were to live to double the age of 
Methuselah. 

But I must try to be a little more coherent, 
and write it all as clearly as my poor wits will 
permit. 

Clarence was forced to bring his visit to an 
end. He had some business to attend to in 
New York which could not be longer deferred, 
and he had already waited beyond the time set 
for his stay, in the hope that my guardian might 
arrive. 

Well, I fully decided that he should not 
go until I had forced myself to tell him every- 
thing about Tom, for on the previous evening I 
had received a letter from my cousin, so full of 
affection that my conscience nearly drove me 
wild. I answered it before I went to bed. Oh, 
it was a hard task, but I did it. Then, afraid 
that, when the moment for my confession to Clar- 
ence came, my courage might fail, I wrote him a 
note saying I had something important to reveal— 
that I ought to have done it before, but had been 
acoward. I was going to write: afraid of rous- 
ing his jealousy ; but.I remembered that would 
sound like a reproach, so I put all the blame on 
myself. 

And, after the note was sealed, I opened it to 
add a postscript. He was not to imagine my 
disclosure anything so very terrible. I was sure 
I could make him understand, and he muat not 
scold me on the eve of his departure. You can 
sée what a little poltroon I was, for all the while 
it was not my personal trouble I dreaded so 
much as his anger or suffering at my conceal- 
ment. 

So he came, and, as ill-luck would have it, 
when he arrived, there were callers whom Miss 
Ventnor had requested me to see, as she was 
too much occupied inditing « lecture, that some 
man was to read for her at a meeting of an 
archeological society, to be interrupted by 
visitors. 

Before the guests left, Clarence was terribly 
out of patience; but I soon coaxed him. into a 
tolerable humor, and we went for a stroll in the 





shrubbery. I promised to tell him there what 
my note meant, about which he was, of course, 
very curious, though, oddly enough, considering 
his disposition, he did not seem to have been 
rendered troubled or anxious. 

I thought I had wanted to walk, but I sud- 
denly felt so tired and breathless that we turned 
into the garden and sat down on a bench under 
a great elm-tree at the end of one of the paths. 

“And now,’ said Clarence, quite gayly, ‘I 
must hear what secret the small princess has 
weighing on her mind. Out with it at once; I 
am sure it will appear less formidable when we 
share it together.” 

He kissed my hands and murmured loving 
words—oh, it seemed to me that he had never 
shown himself so tender, so inclined to be toler- 
ant of my feminine weakness! I almost wished 
that he had been in one of his impatient moods. 
A little anger or suspicion on his part might 
have roused my hasty temper and rendered me 
less self-reproachful, less afraid of wounding 
him. 

How to unfold the story, I did not know; and 
he was urging me to speak, and beginning to be 
so disturbed by my hesitation, that it grew each 
instant more difficult. 

‘*IJ—I will write to you what I meant to say,” - 
I exclaimed, desperately ; then I tried to laugh, 
and added: ‘I know you will scold me, and I 
don’t deserve—yes, in a way, I do—but, if you 
knew—” 

“Knew what?’ he questioned, as I broke 
down in my lame speech. ‘Good heavens, 
Geraldine, do tell me! Why, I shall begin to 
fancy something dreadful; but there can’t be— 
no human being could come between us—you 
have promised!’’ 

“Yes, yes,” I cried, eager to reassure him; but, 
catching at the loop-hole his words offered, I 
hurried on: ‘‘Somebody might like to—you’ ve 
heard me speak of my cousin, Tom Rainsford—” 

Before I could get further, as if I had been 
@ sorceress pronouncing a spell, and the voice 
answered in obedience to my summons, a man’s 
tones called: . 

‘Geraldine, Geraldine, where are you?” 

I looked up, and there stood Tom—Tom Rains- 
ford. Oh, if the ground would only have opened 
and swallowed me! 

He dashed forward in his usual impetuous 
manner, utterly regardless of Clarence, seized 
my two hands, and oried: ‘‘Welcome me back! 
Why, you look as white as if I were my own 
ghost come to frighten you!’’ 

‘“‘No wonder, when you appear in this extraor- 
dinary fashion,” I said, forcing a laugh and 
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trying to move a little away. I knew that 
Clarence was glaring at him, and I could see 
that, even while shaking my hands till they 
ached, and beginning half a dozen sentences 
and finishing none of them, Tom found time to 
study his appearance with anything but a favor- 
able eye; so I added quickly: ‘Mr. Lovell, let 
me make you and my cousin acquainted. You 
have heard me mention Tom Rainsford—the 
last person on earth whom I expected to see.”’ 

They exchanged bows and a few common- 
places, and then Tom observed hurriedly: * 

“There was some business to consult the 
governor about, and I thought the quickest way 
to settle the matter was to come on and talk 
to him. You are glad—you are sure you are 
glad, Geraldine?” 

“Very glad indeed, to see you, of course,” 
answered, 

“T’ve so much to tell you, it seemed to me 
as if I could not wait to get here!’ cried Tom, 
with abominable impoliteness, pointing his words 
by a rapid side-glance at Clarence, as much as 
to say that that gentleman — to take his 
departure. 

‘‘Geraldine, perhaps I'd better a you with 
your cousin for awhile. I will come back later,”’ 
Clarence said, with slow distinctness, his eyes 
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flashing and his voice growing deep and Somn | 


as it always did when he was angry. ; 


‘¢¢Geraldine’!’’ muttered Tom, between his 
teeth, and they eyed each other as two dogs 
might do, with a stray bone lying between 
them—the comparison is not elegant, but very 
just. 

‘‘Mr. Rainsford looks surprised,’’ said Clar- 
ence, beginning to laugh; ‘I must either beg 
pardon for my slip of the tongue, or explain how 
it happened—you don’t object?’ This was to 
me, but a sudden quick fear held me dumb and 
motionless, and Clarence went on: ‘The truth 
is, Mr. Rainsford, your cousin has made me the 
happiest man alive—I know you will congratu- } 
late me—she has promised to be my wife.’ 

‘Your wife?” shouted Tom. ‘‘Sheis engaged 
to me!’’. 

The crisis had come with a vengeance—I must 
meet it as best I might. It was not courage, only 
utter desperation, which gave me strength to 
speak. 

“‘T am not engaged to you, Tom,” I said, “and 
you knowit. Mr. Lovell, my engagement to you 
is only a conditional one. I told you that it 
depends for the present on my rrr 
approval.” ‘ 

Tom stood dumfounded, staring at us both, f 
and Clarence said angrily : $ 











“At all events, you admit our engagement— 
you heard her, Mr. Rainsford, so perhaps you 
will explain your extraordinary assertion.”’ 

“‘T am not aware that I owe you any explana- 
tion,” cried Tom, furiously. 

“Then we will say you owe your cousin an 
apology,’ rejoined Clarence, with an ominous 
quiet. 

‘I shall not permit you to say anything of the 
sort,’ said Tom. 

“T think—” 

‘Stop, Clarence—stop, Tom!’’ I broke in. 
“TI tell you both fairly that, if you quarrel, I 
will never speak to either of you again!’’ 

They turned angrily on me, and Tom ex- 
claimed : 

“You can’t deny that you became engaged to 

me before I started for Texas, Geraldine. You 
have let me believe you loved me—you have 
never written me that you had changed your 
mind—” 
_ “I did,” I broke in; 
changing my mind, Tom. I told you it was not 
an engagement. I did not, and could not, love 
you as you wished—and—” 

‘‘You managed to send me away pretty well 
satisfied,’ Tom broke in, with a discordant 
laugh; ‘and, as for your writing anything to 
the contrary—well, I can only say I never 
received the letter.” 

Coward though I was, I could not tell a delib- 
erate lie, nor act one even, when things had 
reached this pass. 

“IT am sorry,” I said, “‘ heartily sorry; I have 
behaved dreadfully, and I am punished. Tom, I 
only sent my letter last night—I did so hate to 
give you pain. Clarence, I ought to have told 
you about Tom; I meant to, long ago, but I knew 
you would be angry—and—and—oh, there's 
nothing I can say to either of you, except that I 
know how wrong [I have been, as well as you, 
but you can’t know how sorry I am!”’ 

‘“‘Sorry?’’ Clarence repeated, bitterly, and 
Tom echoed him. ‘So it seems, Mr. Rainsford, 
that your cousin has been amusing herself at the 
expense of us both; perhaps presently a third 
claimant for her generous heart will appear.’ 

I turned fairly sick and faint, but only for 
an instant. I could have borne anger, harsh 
words ; but that cold insulting taunt froze my 
heart. I looked at Clarence Lovell, wondering 
how I could ever have thought I really loved 
him. 

“You are the falsest girl that ever drew 
breath, Geraldine!’ cried Tom. ‘You need not 
ask me to forgive you, for I never will. There 
is no truth in you—none. God help the man 


“I did! Nor was it 
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you next enslave, if he does not find you out 
until too late !” 

Tom turned and strode down the garden- 
path. But I was softened, in spite of his bitter 
language, by seeing the tears in his eyes as he 
hastened away. 

I ran after him, calling: 


; ‘Hard?’ he repeated. Then, after a pause, 
; he added: ‘‘I blame my sister, and myself too. 
’I thought it wise to leave you unrestrained— 
$I mean, free from—’ And then he paused 
again. 
‘*You have both been only too good,’’ I said; 
‘‘you must not blame either yourself or dear 


‘‘Tom, Tom, don’t go like this! Remember } Elizabeth. Indeed, I would much rather she 


we are cousins, we have been the same as brother 
and sister all our lives!” 

«So, even now you dare to take refuge in that 
farce!’ he exclaimed, shaking off the hand I 
laid on his arm. “I told you I never would 
forgive you; I never will!” 

He walked resolutely on, and I stood still 
where he had left me, till I was roused by 
Clarence’s approach. 

‘« Have you anything to say to me?” he asked, 
between his shut teeth. 

‘‘ Not after what you said a few moments ago,” 
I answered. ‘‘Tom’s rudeness is better than 
your unmanly taunt was. I humiliated myself, 
I acknowledged my fault—and you—”’ 

“Pray don’t trouble yourself to say our 
engagement must end,” he interrupted; ‘it is 
ended already.” 

And then he was gone too; and I went back 
to the bench, sat down, and cried as heartily as 
a girl could—ashamed, as I ought to have been, 
but somewhat supported by the reflection that 
both my lovers had behaved very ill. 

And, while I sat there, weeping my eyes out, 
my name was called again. I looked up, and saw 
my guardian. I uttered a cry, and, for the first 
time in my life, threw myself into his arms, with 
a certainty that I had at least one refuge left. 

He had arrived about half an hour before, 
and had been sitting with his sister. Tom had 
seen him as he was leaving the house, in search 
of me, and had poured hastily out his account 
of my treachery, as he called it; so I had not 
a great deal left to explain. 

My guardian was very kind and gentle; but, 
that evening, he summoned me into the library, 
and we had a long talk. 


‘*You have behaved ill—there is no doubt of 


that,” he said, at length; ‘but I can do you 
more justice than your cousin or Mr. Lovell was 
able to do. Your duplicity—for it was that— 
grew out of the great weakness of your character. 


What would be a virtue, restrained within proper 


did not know what has happened. Ought I to 
tell her?” 

‘Certainly not, unless. you wish,’ he replied. 
‘Poor little girl, Iam sorry for your trouble— 
heartily sorry.” 

His kindness set me to crying again; but 
I controlled my tears as soon as I could, and 
tried to thank him. 

“I’m not sorry for myself,’’ I said; ‘«I deserve 
all the humiliation.” 

‘«« But there—there is something worse to bear, 
I fear,” he replied, sadly. ‘You are still angry 
with Mr. Lovell; but, when that goes by, you 

will find that—for you must—must have loved 
; him—” 
“IT did think so,’ I put in. ‘Mr. Ventnor, 
I can’t well explain. I used sometimes to tell 
; myself I was cold-hearted; but’ I thought 
’ I loved him. Now, it seems to me as if that 
> cruel taunt killed my affection on the instant, - 
so I suppose it could not have been very deep. 
Oh, what a poor creature lam! How you will 
despise me.” 
He was so good and kind, and his very kind- 
ness rendered me more penitent and ashamed; 
| but, all the same, I could not help thinking that 
g 





Clarence Lovell ought to have behaved differently. 
A generous man would not have received my 
confession as he did; Tom’s passionate anger 
was easier to forgive. 

? »=©6As for Tom, within two days he was back at 
the house, and eager for a reconciliation. He 
remained at home a fortnight, and we parted 
amicably: though, this time, matters. were 
definitely settled. Tom knew there was no hope 
that I could ever regard him as other than a 
dear friend and relative. 

Clarence Lovell had gone. Tom told me that 
he had started on the very evening of our rup- 
> ture; and I received, put up in an envelope, 
} without a word, the few letters I had written 

him: so that affair, too, seemed at an end. 
My guardian took his sister and myself on 
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limit, bids fuir, Geraldine, to warp and deterio- ; quite an extended tour. It was late in autumn 
rate your whole nature, if you do not guard ; before we returned home; and, when winter 
; arrived, we went to spend it in New York and 
$ Washington. 

$ I had a gay and enjoyable season, and may 
am without vanity, that I received attention 


vigorously against it.’’ 
“I know, I know,’ I pleaded. ‘ But, indeed, 


indeed, I am bitterly punished; don’t be so hard 


on me as they were.” 
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enough to have turned my head, had I been the $ husband or lover. Oh, dear, after my experi- 
frivolous girl I was only a brief period back. } ence, I shiver to think of having either.”’ 

But the experience through which I had passed Mr. Ventnor took two or three turns up and 
had a good deal changed me, and the recollection } down the room, and then came back to the table 
of the shame and misery I had suffered, the } where I sat occupying myself with cutting the 
suffering I had caused, effectually checked any } leaves of n» new French novel. 


tendency toward flirtation, and even kept me ‘I am sorry for that,’’ he said. 
careful to guard against being misunderstood I did not think at first what he meant. 

. through my weakness for approbation and ‘Sorry for what?’ I asked. But, as I looked 
friendship and my great fear of giving pain. in his face, I saw an expression on it so new, so 


I met Clarence Lovell in ‘Washington, and, } sweet, that my eyes faltered and sank beneath 
before the first evening was over, he begged ; his gaze. 
that we might be friends—of which I was glad. ‘‘Sorry you are indisposed to think of either 
But I was not glad when, within a week, he} lover or husband,” he said: ‘for 1 was going 
again asked me for my love—vowing that, try {to ask you to try me in both capacities.” 
as he would, and ill as I had treated him, he} Now, what do you suppose I did? I burst 
could not bear to give me up. ; out erying so violently, that I actually alarmed 
What he desired was impossible, and I thougLt { him. He thought I was annoyed and shocked 
he ought to have patiently received my firm } : by his words. 
answer without appealing, as he did, to my; ‘‘Forgive me,’ he exclaimed. ‘Geraldine, 
guardian for his intercession. 1 know I am growing elderly—I ought not to 
“Geraldine,” Mr. Ventnor said, ‘are you} have spoken; but you have grown so close into 
quite sure that you are not in the least actuated ; my heart, that it has made me selfish. Once— 
by offended pride?” } it seems a whole lifetime ago—I loved, as a very 
“*Quite,’’ I replied. ‘‘I know I never loved ; young man does. That affection has long been 
him. I was dazzled, I own; but I have felt; only a sweet memory; but you are the first 
a sense of relief ever since I was free. Perhaps $ woman, since then, to whom my heart has gone 
I ought not to say that; but it is true.” out.” 
‘‘He is young, handsome—his talent is really And there I sat like a goose and sobbed, till 
unusual—”’ he began to excuse himself—to promise never 
“Yes, yes. But, Mr. Ventnor, I should be } to speak like that again. And oh, he was actually 
afraid of his temper, even if I cared for him,”’ } leaving the room. I found voice then. 
I answered, and went on quickly: ‘Then he$ ‘Can’t you understand?” I cried. ‘It's 
is too young—too near my own age: I need only because I—I am so happy. I know now 
somebody who could be at once firm and gentle, ; that I have loved you all my life.’ 
whom I could look up to and reverence, even Indeed, it was greater happiness than I had 
stand a little in awe of—” merited ; but I have tried to grow more worthy 
“I stopped suddenly, confused by my own } during the five years I have been his wife. 
energy, but tried to cover my embarrassment } As for my two youthful adorers, they are both 
with a laugh and a jest. ;- married, and apparently content: so, after all, 
“That is, if I needed a husband at all,” { my miserable weakness, — did nobody any 
Iadded. ‘But I am very comfortable without { serious harm. 
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BY LAURA F. HINSDALE, 





A uiTtLe Creole maid I know, 
Who, when the day is fair, 
Walks in her garden to and fro 
With slow enraptured air— 
Her garden quaint of many. parts, Oh, dark-eyed little Creole maid, 

In form of diamonds, stars, and hearts, g There is one flower of sweetest fame ; 
With flowers and sunshine all aglow. And, some day, should it hapless fade, 
The garden would not be the same, 
The sun could never give it light, 

No other blossom make it bright. 
May I come in and tell its name? 


A rover ’mid her flower-throng, 
I hear her sing a Creole song, 
I lingering by the garden-wall. 


Renee 


She lingers where the roses sway, 
Where mocking-birds above her call, 
And on her brow the shadows play, 
And at her fect the sunbeams fall. 
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HOW MR. JOHNSON KEPT HOUSE. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





“You can go just as well as not, my dear,’’ } cook while we are down-town, of course. My 
said Mr. Johnson, as his wife was bewailing the wife always gets it going, and then sits down to 
impossibility of leaving home to visit her mother, } her sewing or her fancy-work, till it’s time to 
who had invited her. put it on the table. Brooks, did it ever strike 

‘But how will you get along while I am; you that women have an all-fired easy time 
gone ?”’ of it?” 

‘As if I could not keep house as well as any “Of course they have,’’ said Brooks, with 
woman!’’ said Mr. Johnson, indignantly. ‘‘That } emphasis. ‘‘Anybody could see that, with half 
is, if I had a mind to. It would be a little ;aneye, Yet they're always complaining of being 
strange if a man that could build a steam- overworked.” 
engine, and tame the electricity, and calculate; ‘‘ Well, women are natural complainers, I sup- 
the eclipses for hundreds of years to come, could pose,” said Johnson, hunting around after his 
not boil a potato, and make coffee in a pot!” wife’s apron, and getting it on up under his 

“Yes, yes, I suppose so,” said Mrs. Johnson; } arms, wrong-side-out. ‘Now I'am uniformed. 
‘‘but I’ll confess, Charley, that I never looked at } Let us wash the dishes and talk over what 
it in that light before. I never supposed that, } we'll have for dinner.” He seized the boiling 
in being a scientific man, the art of being able } tea-kettle from the stove, but dropped it instant- 
to cook well came along with it. But no doubt } aneously, and the water ran into the coal in the 
you are right, and, if you think you can manage 3 hod, and under the mat, and under the door 
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for a fortnight, I'll go to mother’s to-morrow.” 

‘“‘Manage? Of course I can manage. 
you shall see that I will have as neat a house 
and as good a table as you, and not spend all 
of my time puttering round, as women do, 
either.” 

So Mrs. Johnson, relying upon her husband's 
capacity as a household-manager; departed for 
her mother’s. 

. Mr. Johnson had invited Sam Brooks, a bach- 
elor chum of his, to come and board at the 
house with him during the absence of Mrs. John- 
son. He had boasted of his ability to manage 
domestic affairs more than once before Brooks, 
and he wanted to prove that he had not been 
overrating his talent. 

Mrs. Johnson had kindly offered ‘to leave 
something cooked,’’ but her husband had 
objected. So the young wife gave the bread 
and cold meat that were left from breakfast, on 
the morning of her departure, to a heedy tramp, 
and Johnson’s cupboard in consequence was left 
bare literally. 

Brooks had come over the previous night, to 
help Johnson ‘start out fair,” and, when Mrs. 


3 into the dining-room. 
And 3 


3 «6 Ou-g-h*’ cried Johnson, blowing and rub- | 
: bing his scalded wrist, ‘‘it must have been the 

; Steam. Confound the thing! I didn’t think 
} of the steam. Good gracious: the water’s run- 
ning all over the house. Give me a rag, quick! 
I'll mop it up.” 

He seized the fine damask table-cloth which 
Brooks handed him from a drawer in the 
kitchen, got down on his knees, and commenced 
sopping up the water. 

‘‘Your coat-tails are in the coal-hod,’”’ cried 
Brooks. ‘By George! it’s too bad, and that 
delicate gray, too !”’ 

Johnson got up with a hurried whisk of the 
tails aforesaid, and they swept a five-dollar 
china tureen from the table, and broke it into 
fragments. 

‘Tt never rains but it pours,’ said Johnson, 
striving hard to keep his temper, as he surveyed 
$ the wet black streaks on his coat. ‘I'll send 
it to my uncle in the country, and say nothing 
{to Anne about it. We've made rather a bad 
} beginning, Sam; but we shall come out all right. 
{ And we'll wash the dishes in cold water.” 








Johnson was out of the house, the two men began} “‘ Which will you do—wash or wipe?” asked 
planning their work for the day. ; Brooks. 

“I am to be at the office at eleven,” said: ‘I'll wash, because I have got an apron 
Johnson, ‘and it is now nine. That gives us ; on,”’ said Johnson, as he piled the dishes into 


two hours to get the dinner cooking, wash the {the pan miscellancously, tin pans and china 


dishes, and do the chamberwork. Dinner will} all together, and dashed some cold water on 
(68) 
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them. ‘Where's the dish-cloth, I wonder?” | powder. They make all kinds of pastry— 
poking around under the sink, and bringing to 3 don’t they?” 

light a calico rag, which had evidently been used “Yes, yes. That is, I think so,’’ said Sam, 
to clean lamps. a little doubtfully. ‘‘ That is, all the newspaper- 

‘What in the dickens is that that smells so } advertisements say that baking-powder will do 
strong of kerosene ?’’ asked Brooks, sniffing the ; anything: and of course it will make pie-crust.”’ 
air suspiciously. ‘I wonder if I’ve gotany on; Johnson had taken off his cuffs, and poured 
my clothes?’ glancing around behind him, and ; a couple of quarts of water into a pan: which 
examining the skirts of his coat. ‘By Jove,}he stirred thoughtfully, and added several 
Johnson, it’s your dish-cloth! The oil is fairly } spoonfuls of baking-powder. 
dripping out of it.” “This amount of water will make crust 

Johnson threw it on the floor with a gesture ; enough—won’t it, Sam?” 
of disgust, and substituted the towel they had “T should say so,” returned Sam, manipula- 
just wiped their hands on. The cold water flew 3 ting his ‘‘light’’ biscuit, the dough of which was 
in every direction, but the grease did not start 3 sadly inclined to run up his arms, under his 
on the dishes. Brooks suggested soap, which 3 coat-sleeves, and two big dabs of which were 
slightly mended matters, but was not entirely 3 sticking, all unnoticed, to the legs of his panta- 
satisfactory. loons. 

“«Seems to me the dishes don’t feel nor smell} Johnson stirred in the flour rapidly, putting 
just as they do when Anne washes them,” said } in a good deal of muscle, and making the flour 
Johnson, thoughtfully; «but then perhaps it is } fly right and left. His hair and whiskers and 
imagination. Now, Sam, what shall we have for } eyebrows were peppered, and, when he had 
dinner ?”’ stirred in all the flour there was in the house, 

‘Perhaps it had better be a simple one, till } the mass was still alittle thin. « By Jove!”’ said 
we get the hang of things a little more,” said } Johnson, eying the result before him, “there 
Sam, with caution. “What do you say to a3is a half a bushel of it; I never saw so much 
chicken-pie, tenderloin steak, a custard-pudding, | daemeta crust before. But this is a large 
and some light hot biscuit ?”’ chicken—a full-grown one—adult, in fact, and a 

«‘Admirable! Nothing could be better or } strong one, too, or my nose deceives me; but I 
simpler. I will go out and order the chicken } guess this crust will hold him. Hold it open in 
and the steak, and you shall make the pudding. } the middle, Sam, while I envelop the biped in 
I guess Anne would stare if she could see how } the crust.” 
nicely we are doing.” The chicken, with his legs and head still adorn- 

He put on another coat, went out, and soon} ing his body, was put into the middle of the 
returned with the chicken and steak. Brooks } dough, and the covering patted down. Johnson 
was making the pudding. He had an old cook- 3 stepped back and eyed the construction of his 
book on the shelf before him, which he looked ; hands critically. 
at surreptitiously now and then. ‘“‘Sam,’’ said he, ‘I think—yes, I am certain 

He broke his eggs into a tin pan, poured in } that Anne never cooks them with their legs on.”’ 
some milk, dumped in a scoopful of sugar, So they cut off the legs, thrust the mass into 
salted the compound, gave it a stir, and set it {the oven of the stove, put some potatoes to boil, 
down on a chair; while he and Johnson went } opened the draught of the stove, locked the 
to the window, to see an old man, who had lost g house, and went down-town. 
his hat, run after it. The sight was quite At three, serenely smiling, our two house- 
inspiriting, owing to the high wind which was ; keepers ascended the front steps of the Johnson 
prevailing. And, when the two housekeepers} mansion. An odor, infinitely worse than the 
returned to business, they were just in season § atmosphere of any soap-boiling establishment, 
to see Bounce, Mr. Johnson's pet pointer, clean- ; met them as the door opened. 
ing out with the most scrupulous nicety the dish They looked at each other. 
where the embryo pudding had been left. “What in the dickens is it?” they cried in’ 

«We won't say anything about it to Anne,” } chorus, and both made for the kitchen. 
said Mr. Johnson; ‘she might think we were No wonder there had been a smell. 
careless. Now, Sam, you construct the biscuit, The chicken-pie had burned fast to the bottom 
and I'll go for the pie. I wonder if this chicken 3 of the oven, and lay there, with the smoke pour- 
is a hen? Humph! it smells rather old—or 3 ing from it, a blackened mass of cinders; and 
something; but, of course, it’s all ready to cook. } Sam’s light biscuit had burned entirely up, and 


Now for the crust—flour and water and baking- left nothing but the pan, which had melted 
Vou. XCII.—4. 
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down into a mass of solid tin, and run out on; Soon the girls’ voices were heard in the 
the floor, which it had set on fire, and which } kitchen above. 

was smoldering away, threatening every moment ; Exclamations, peals of silvery laughter, rat- 
to burst into flame. The only wonder was that } tling of dishes, and a melee of sounds generally. 
the house had not been burned down before; And then the two culprits in the cellar heard 
they returned. ; the girls descending the cellar-stairs. 

The tea-kettle had boiled dry, and cracked in; ‘They are hiding somewhere, of course,” 
two, and everything in the room was covered said Kate. ‘Charley has bragged so much of 
with a deposit of the very blackest soot. The ; how he could cook, and keep a house in order, 
two confederates exchanged glances. But they 3 that he'd rather die than face us. And he 
did not speak. It was no time for words. knows I should tell Anne. Good heavens, what 

Johnson seized the duster, and began to whisk } a mess!”’ 
the soot from the furniture, while Sam, with 2} The girls came daintily along, holding up their 
courage which did him credit, proceeded to get} skirts. Directly, Kate got a glimpse of Sam’s 
the chicken-pie out of the oven, by the help of} face, smeared with smut, and hair disordered. 
the tongs. She uttered a piercing scream. 

«IT declare, Johnson,” said he, as he hurried ‘It’s a negro,” she cried, seizing Mary and 
along, with the grease dripping from his burden $ dragging her back. ‘He’s as black as the ace 
and smearing the kitchen-floor from one end to; of spades. And such a dreadful countenance. 
the other, ‘“I believe that the reason the thing; I shall die of fright.’ 
smelled so strong was that we didn’t take out } “‘Two of them,” cried Mary, as Sam and his 
the insides of the critter.” 3 friend rose from their concealment. ‘Heaven 

«Jerusalem !’’ said Johnson, “is that so?$help us! I'll call the police.” She started to 
Well, if that’s the case, it’s lucky for us that it; rush up the stairs, but Sam Brooks caught her 


burned up.” 3 by the skirts and held her back. 
The two men set to work to wipe up the floor, ; “Do stop, Mary—for heaven’s sake, stop, and 
and, while thus engaged, the door-bell rang. } don’t make an alarm. It’s only Charley and I, 
“You go,’ said Johnson. ‘You ain’t so; and we—we—that is, we've been doing a little 
smutty as I am.” } cooking, and we ain’t just ready to see com- 
‘‘No, you go,’”’ said Brooks. ‘I am so hot, I} pany—” 
shall take cold.” ; 


“Oh, Charley, Charley,’’ cried Kate, ‘what 
While they parleyed, the unmistakable giggle } would Anne say if she could see how you've 
of young girls broke on their ears, and conster-} kept house?” 
nation seized them. ; ‘*T was an ass to boast,” said Charley, frankly, 
‘It’s Anne’s sister Kate,” cried Johnson. : and I am willing to confess it. You may tell 
“And Mary Hartley, too,’ cried Brooks. } Anne so when you write to her. And Sam and 
“And I wouldn’t have her see me for all I’m} I will get our meals at a hotel. I think it will 
worth. Great Peter! what shall I do?’ be cheaper, and easier for all concerned.’’ 
‘Kate has got a key. She will come in in ; ‘**T should think it would,”’ said Kate. 
spite of us,’’ cried Johnson. ‘Anne gave it to Sam and Mary Hartley lingered behind, to say 
her, so that she need not wait at the door. Per- 3 that they thought it would, too; and to say some- 
dition take the girls! Why couldn’t they have 3 thing vague and sweet about the housekeeping 
waited till we'd got things straightened out? 3 they two proposed toset up jointly. Only Mary, 
I'm going to run for it.” not Sam, was to be housekeeper. 
As he finished, Johnson dove down the eellar-} Charley Johnson is a “sadder” if ‘ wiser”’ 
stairs, while Brooks followed. Both men hid} man. He never brags any more about how 
behind the coal-bin. $ nicely he can keep house. 
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Tue brightest stars above 80 hopes we fondly cherish 
Oft shine with feeblest light, $ Oft fade, like stars, away— 

The flowers we dearest love } Or, like the flowers, perish 
The soonest pase from sight. Tn cold and adverse day. 
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XXIV. PRESENTED AT COURT. 

Tue day after her last interview with Armoise, 
as described in our preceding chapter, Jeanne 
set forth for Chinon. She started before dawn, 
attended by the men-at-arms, as had been 
arranged, by the middle-aged servitor, and by 
her brother. The little cavalcade avoided as } 
much as possible the highroad, and sought the { 
least-frequented inns—precaution made neces- : 
sary by the disturbed state of the country and } 
by the whisper of her journey, which had got } 
abroad. In consequence of this precaution, } 
however, she and her escort in due time safely 
reached Chinon. 

The morning after her arrival, Jeanne sent 
her serving-man to the court, announcing her } 
mission, and desiring an interview. Within an $ 
hour, an answer came, saying that his majesty ‘ 
would receive her, that evening, at the palace. 
Thither she set forth, accordingly, soon after 
sunset, ignorant as yet how she was to be 
received; for she had no knowledge of the 
king’s visit to Domremy, or of his determination, 
announced to Dunois, to accept her aid. 

The palace at Chinon no longer exists; but 
it was a notable royal residence in its day—half 
fortress, however, as most palaces were at that 
day, even in “la belle France,’ far advanced 3 
comparatively in civilization as it was, especially 
over England and Germany. Its main hall, 
where Charles had arranged to receive Jeanne, 
was one of those lofty and spacious apartments, 
with vaulted roof and enormous bay-windows, 
which were as beautiful as they were vast, and 
the art of erecting which seems to have perished, 
with much else of its kind, with the architects 
of the Middle Ages. 

The splendid circle of courtiers that sur- 
rounded this hall, awaiting the arrival of Jeanne, 
a whisper of whose visit and its purpose was } 
already abroad, was greatly divided in opinion, i 
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in regard to the young girl and her mission. 

«Only eighteen,” said an old noble, contempt- 
uously. ‘‘No knight who respects himself will 
ever follow such a leader. Women should stick } 
to the distaff. The thing is absurd.” 


‘But she is beautiful, very beautiful,” inter- 
posed one of the younger cavaliers. ‘We will 
all fight, when a fair lady leads.”’ 

“Yes, when a lady leads,’ retorted the 
grizzled veteran: ‘but not when it is a peasant- 
girl. Youngster, you ought to be ashamed of 
your words; no man of pure blood would ever 
disgrace himself with such canaille.”’ 

«And I do hear she is a witch,” here cried the 
court jester, coming up, in his cap-and-bells, 
with a mincing and dancing step. ‘The men- 
at-arms who came with her were minded, more 
than once, to desert her on that very suspicion. 
Make a leader of her? Marry, come up: it will 
be a sorry world when children and witchés are 
put over good men and true.” 

At this point, the conversation was broken up 
by the opening of the doors and the entry 
of Jeanne herself. She came forward, attired 
in her close-fitting man’s-dress, but with such 
a modest air that no one, after the first glance, 
could have doubted her sex. Those who had 
expected, from hearing she had donned mascu- 
line attire, to behold a cross between an amazon 
and a bravo, as well as those who had looked 
for something sinister in her face, such as all 
sorceresses were supposed to show, were struck 
dumb at the grace of her movement—the half- 
shrinking and half-appealing look she cast 
around, and, above all, by the delicate air of 
young womanhood that surrounded her as with 
a saintly halo. 

“By the bones of my ancestors,’ muttered 
the young eavalier, so that all around heard him, 
‘she is a right maidenly creature, and beautiful 
as the houris that the foul sons of Mohammed 
talk of: and he would be faithless, in spite of 
old Le Coeur, who would not put lance in rest 
for her, and follow her to the death.” 

Perhaps she herself overheard a part at least 
of this speech, for she passed close to the young 
man as he delivered it; at any rate, a blush rose 
to her cheek, and she dropped her eyes bash- 
fully. But she showed no other sign of emotion, 
neither then nor afterward, but kept on, up the 
hall, to where the king stood amid ( crowd of 
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nobles, the light of fifty torches that illuminated $ had obeyed, he let the heavy folds fall, and thus 
the hall flickering on their splendid costumes; were as alone together as if the crowded hall 
and flashing back from their jewels, until it; were a hundred miles away. Even the light 
seemed like some scene out of fairyland. of the torches failed to penetrate the thick 
‘* We will see, soon, what an impostor she is,” } material; but the moonlight streamed through 
said the old noble. ‘‘ His majesty, as you see, ; the great bay-window and showed each to the 
is almost the plainest dressed in the crowd, and } other distinctly, the king's face anxious and 
he is so of set purpose. She will never know } careworn, the maid’s calm and unmoved and 
him, but take him for some poor knight. Ten } with a serenity almost celestial. 
to one—will anybody take the bet?—she kneels} ‘How,’ he said, turning sharply on her, 
before the duke, instead.”’ ‘did you recognize me, in the crowd? I wore 
‘She may be dazzled by the scene,” said the } this dress purposely to deceive you. Had I been 
younger speaker, ‘‘so different from anything; pointed out to you before? Answer me, on 
she has ever seen, and hence embarrassed, even 3 your allegiance.” And now he spoke sternly. 
if no impostor. But see: she makes no mistake 3 ‘ Your life is forfeit if you palter with me.” 
—she singles the king out at once.’’ The monarch, in spite of what he had said in 
It was as he said. Raising her eyes, which the hall, had been so influenced by the remon- 
she had kept modestly cast down, she ran them } strance of his elder counselors, and especially 
over the group at the head of the hall; and, } by the warning of the Archbishop of Rheims, 
walking straight up to the monarch, passing the } that even yet he was hardly convinced that his 
three or four great nobles unnoticed who stood { visitor was not an impostor. He relied now on 
by him, she sank to the floor and embraced his $ this privacy and on the severity of his manner 
knees, saying, as she looked up into his face: ° to get at the truth. Never before had he known 
“Gentle dauphin, my name is Jeanne de} the latter to fail. But his stern port had no 
Pucelle. The King of heaven sends you word > terror for Jeanne. 
by me that you shall be consecrated and crowned ‘“«My liege,’ she said, humbly yet firmly, 
in the city of Rheims, and that you shall, in 3 looking him full in the face, “I were not fit to 
consequence, be lieutenant of the King of heaven, ; live, if I told you an untruth. Rightfully, in - 





~ 


who is King of France.” such a case, would my life be forfeit, as you 
Charles stopped, and pushed her hands from } threaten. But, though I have never seen you 
his knees and shook his head. in the flesh before to-night, I have seen you in 


‘‘Nay,”’ he said, ‘you have made a mistake. } a vision; and I should have kgown your face 
Have you never been told that kings do not : again, even if hidden under the cowl of a monk 
wear such sorry stuff as this?’ And he took 3 or the broad hat of a palmer from Holy Land. 


hold of the cheap cloth of his doublet. Nor is this all. In the same vision, I received 
‘‘I have made no mistake,” said Jeanne, $a message for you.” 

embracing his knees again. ‘‘You are the “A message for me?” 

dauphin, and will be king when crowned.” “Yes, my liege; and one which I was to 


The monarch turned to his courtiers, directing } deliver to you only when we were alone together. 
his look especially to those who had been JI see, in this private audience which you have 





incredulous. granted to me, another proof of my divine 
‘‘My lords and gentlemen,” he said, ‘the } mission.’’ 
test which you were so anxious I should make ‘“‘ Strange, strange,’ muttered the king to him- 


has been tried, and you see the result. For my 3 self, half frightened by the intensity of her words, 
part, I never doubted. And besides,’’ and he{as well as by this extraordinary coincidence. 
gave way to a bitter laugh, “‘our realm is in Aloud he said: ‘‘ What is the message?’’ 
such poor condition, just now, that help from Now, it had been bruited through all France, 
any source is weleome—even help from a girl, ; by the enemies of the king—and there were 
and a peasant-girl at that. Rise, Jeanne de many who honestly believed the tale, for the 
Pucelle.’ And he extended his hand to the } age was a licentious one—that his mother had 
kneeling maid. ‘‘We are satisfied with your } sacrificed her husband’s honor, and that Charles 
credentials. We will confer with you apart.” } was not the legitimate heir to the crown. He 
He led the way to the embrasure of a window, } himself was aware of this rumor. Moreover, the 
over which a superb piece of Brussels tapestry ; story had greatly injured his prospects, as many 
hung as a curtain. Drawing this aside, he prominent nobles held aloof in consequence. 
stepped into the recess and beckoned her to; But he did not suppose that an humble peasant- 
follow, still holding the arras apart. When she; girl from a distant province had ever heard of 
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the scandal. What was his amazement, therefore, 
when Jeanne replied: 

“My lord king, the message is this: I am 
commissioned, by my Lord on high, to tell you 
that you are the true heir to the throne, being 
really son of the king, your late father. Fur- 
ther, and as another proof I am no impostor, 
you recently prayed, alone in your oratory, that 
God would restore your kingdom to you, if you 
were the lawful heir.” The king started visi- 
bly. “I see you remember.” 

“‘IT remember,” he said. ‘Iamconvinced. I 
shall so tell the peers of my realm. Meanwhile, 
we will order that you continue to be properly 
lodged, and will consult further with you in 
due time.’ With that, he lifted the arras and 
preceded her into the hall. 

It was found to be a more difficult matter, how- 
ever, than even his majesty supposed, to reconcile 
his council to his resolution. The Archbishop 
of Rheims, particularly, was hard to con- 
ciliate. This great prelate insisted on a com- 
mission of learned doctors in theology to 
examine Jeanne’s pretension, and decide 
whether it was satanic or from heaven. 
Finally it was concluded that her mission was 
divine, the conclusion being hastened by her 
growing popularity with the people, and the 
evident fact, at least to the shrewder of the 
council, that this popular belief in her, by 
awakening the enthusiasm of the masses, would 
greatly assist the king’s cause. Besides, the 
proud city of Orleans was in the greatest danger, 
and Jeanne’s words were in everyone’s mouth, 
that she had been sent by heaven to save it. 

‘7 have not come,’’ she said, ‘to show signs 
or work miracles, but to raise the siege of 
Orleans. Give me men-at-arms, few or many, 
and I will doit. That shall be my sign.” 





XXV. THE DELIVERANCE OF ORLEANS. 

Ir was as gallant a spectacle as had ever been 
seen, even in fair and beautiful France, when 
the cavalcade, escorting Jeanne, set forth 
for Orleans. The king had provided her with 
an especial body-guard, as due to her sex and 
mission, at the head of which was a middle- 
aged and discreet knight, well reputed in arms— 
Jean Daubon; one of her brothers also accom- 
panied her. There were two heralds-at-arms, two 
valets, a “maitre d’hdétel,’’ and her father con- 
fessor, Jean Pasquerel, a monk of the order of 
St. Augustine; and besides these a goodly com- 
pany of mounted soldiers, all veterans in war. 

She herself, however, was the conspicuous 
figure of the cavalcade. She was armed at all 
points, except the head: her armor was white, 


as became a virgin, and she rode a large black 
horse of surpassing beauty, which she managed 
with a skill and grace that astonished the 
beholders. At her side, she carried a small axe 
and the sword of St. Catharine, while in her 
hand she bore a white standard, embroidered 
with fleurs-de-lis, and on which God was repre- 
sented with the world in His hands, having on 
His right and left two angels, each holding a 
fleur-de-lis. 

As the procession wound its way through the 
lovely valley of the Loire, with the spring flowers 
blooming on every hand, and the perfumed air 
blowing as if from Paradise, it was hailed on 
every side by the enthusiasm of the peasants. 
This enthusiasm communicated itself to her 
escort, and to the armed bands of soldiers that 
they met daily. 

Old veterans, Armagnac captains, brigands 
from Gascony, whose life had been one of inces- 
sant rapine, and who had long ceased to respect 
law or harbor even mercy, became transformed, 
at sight of Jeanne and her banner; forswore 
their evil courses; ceased even to swear, and 
¥ vowed they would follow her wherever she led, 
if it were to distant Jerusalem itself. When she 
reached Orleans, and was met by Dunois, who 
made a successful sally to receive her and the 
supplies she brought, her first words were: ‘I 
bring you the best succor mortal ever received, 
that of the King of heaven; it is no succor of 
mine, but from God Himself.’’ And the words, 
repeated from mouth to mouth, still further 
intensified the enthusiasm of the soldiers. It 
was evening when she entered the town, and 
the soft twilight made the quaint old streets 
more picturesque than ever, as she rode along; 
while the populace, pouring from their doors at 
the news of her arrival, sought to touch her 
horse, at least, gazing at her with an awe and 
reverence, as an old chronicler who witnessed 
it said, ‘‘as if they were beholding God.” 

The condition of Orleans, indeed, was such, 
that her coming was its salvation. But for 
Jeanne, it must speedily have fallen. The 
English had surrounded it with such a cordon 
of forts, that, for a long time, it had been com- 
pletely isolated, and it was on the point of actual 
starvation when she appeared with her convoy 
of provisions and her reinforcement of men-at- 
arms. Her arrival, while it roused the enthusi- 
’asm of the French, depressed the English pro- 

portionately. Many even of the latter believed 
her to have a divine mission, and shrunk from 
: fighting against her; and though others, listen- 
Sing to their captains, held’ that she was a 
} sorceress, they were in mortal terror of her, 
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nevertheless. The assurance of victory which 3 the French at first retreating, but rallying when 
had prevailed in the English camp ceased with Jeanne herself came up. 
the first sound of the shouts heard on “~ She showed that womanly tenderness, after 
evening air, as she rode triumphantly through } combat, toward the prisoners, which distinguished 
the streets, and was succeeded by a fear, half her throughout, and which was such a revelation to 
superstitious and half real, that made Orleans the hitherto ferocious soldiery of both sides, that 
the turning-point in the struggle, and its rescue ; it increased, more than ever, her reputation for 
the knell of foreign supremacy in France. sanctity and the belief in her divine mission. On 
Jeanne, aware of the magical influence of her 3 seeing the slain, she wept. ‘Ah, that so many,” 
name, lost no time in pushing the advantage. 3 she said,‘ have died unconfessed.’”’ She sheltered, 
The great body of the relieving-army had been 3 in the house where she dwelt, many of the fugitive 
unable to force an entrance with her—which, ; English, who had put on priestly vestments to 
indeed, was effected rather by stratagem than by 3 escape massacre. She was so profoundly affected, 
force—and lay at some distance down the river, } that she resolved to devote the next day to 
near Blois. While Dunois sallied forth to bring } taking the communion and prayer. Her absence 
it up, she summoned the English forts to sur-} was taken advantage of immediately by the 
render, and, during the absence of her herald, $ military party, who were jealous of her influence, 
mounted her horse and caracoled round the? to hold a sudden and secret council, at which it 
walls, to keep up the enthusiasm of the people, } was resolved to stop further fighting and wait 
who followed, cheering and crying out to be led } for reinforcement. This, it was thought, would 
against the enemy. Even women and young} destroy her popularity. But, when she heard 
girls joined in the crowd. She led them around } of it, seeing the snare laid for her, she resolved 
the walls, in full sight of the English forts, and; to assault the Tournelles at once. ‘‘Come to 
then, stopping at a church to pray, wept; and} me, to-morrow, at break of day,’’ was her com- 
the throng wept in sympathy, men and all; and } mand to the soldiers and the multitude. And, 
then, mounting her horse again, the whole vast } regardless of the council, they thronged to her 
procession singing hymns, she led them to where 3 side, long before dawn, in such numbers that the 
the relieving-force was approaching: and the? reluctant captains were forced to join in the- 
whole army entered after her, the discomfited } movement themselves. 
English paralyzed by the spectacle, and unable} The sun was just rising across the Loire, dis- 
to strike a blow. solving the mists of the night, when the army, 
The next thing was to threaten the forts, and; thus improvised, began to crowd the boats to 
this was done so effectually that the enemy, aban- cross. The landing was effected in safety, and 
doning one after another, concentrated them-; the assault began; but it was soon found that, 
selves in the two principal ones—the Augustus } without artillery, success at best was doubtful. 
and the Tournelles. One of these assaults was 3 This caused a delay. But, the guns having been 
made suddenly, without her knowledge. She $ finally brought up, the redoubt which covered 
was resting, having lain down for an hour or so, 3 the bastile, and which it was necessary to take 
exhausted by fatigue. The distant sound of the 3 first before the main fort could be carried, was 
clash of arms aroused her. She sprang up, and, 3 assaulted. The English, knowing that it was 
crying to her young bed-fellow, Charlotte, the } their last hope, defended the redoubt with des- 
daughter of the treasurer of the Duke of Orleans: 3 peration. Their priests could be seen going 
‘Why did they not awake me? Quick! my 3} about, waving their crucifixes, exhorting the 
arms, my horse!’’ mounted and galloped to the ; men, and declaring that Jeanne was a sorceress, 
scene. There she found everything in confusion. $ ‘accursed of God.’ Never had the men of 
A too-eager captain had attempted to storm one} Kent and Surrey and Devon fought as they 
of the forts without informing either her or} fought that day. The morning passed. The 
Dunois, and had been repulsed, and his troops } French began to lose heart. Onset after onset 
were now flying in every direction. She rushed } was made, only to be repelled. At last, Jeanne 
at once to the front. The disorganized soldiers, ; herself, who had been with difficulty restrained, 
seeing her wave her banner, and hearing her} could be held back no longer. She burst from 
voice, rallied, rushed to her support, assailed the ; those who implored her not to risk her precious 
bastile once more, and though Talbot, the greatest } life, leaped into the fosse, seized a ladder, 
of the English leaders, hurried to the rescue, } planted it against the wall, and hurried up it, 
he was ignominiously driven back, and the fort battle-axe in hand. A Basque soldier, seeing 
carried amid deafening huzzas. Soon after, the } her, snatched her banner from the hands of her 
Augustus fort was carried in the same way, 3 squire and followed. ‘As soon as the standard 
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touches the wall,’ she cried, ‘‘you can enter.’ § Orleans, and, second, to see the king crowned 


“Tt touches it,’ he answered. ‘Then enter— 


at Rheims. Beyond this, the voices and visions 


all is yours,” she replied. There was a rush $ had never gone; and, these two things effected, 
from all sides, like an avalanche, the assailants ; her inspiration, she said to all, she believed 


coming on “as if at a bound,” as one of the 
defenders said, and the fort was taken. But an 
arrow, in the melee, had pierced Jeanne, 
between the neck and shoulder, and, when the 
bastile was finally entered, she was lying on 
the grass, faint and weak from loss of blood. 

Five hundred men were put to the sword in 
the fort, and, the next day, not an Englishman 
was left south of the Loire. The savagery of 
the time, when a place was taken by storm, in 
massacring the garrison, might, perhaps, have 
been mitigated, if Jeanne had not been wounded 
and unable to interfere. She saw, from her 
place on the grass, the attempt of Glasdale, the 
English commander, to escape by crossing a 
small bridge, but, a cannon-ball shivering the 
bridge at that instant, he fell in and was 
drowned; and, the woman triumphing over the 
warrior in her, she cried: “Ah, how I pity his 
soul.’”’ She emphatically forbade pursuit, and, 
while Talbot and Suffolk were still in sight with 
their retreating army, ordered an altar to be 
erected on the plain, and mass sung, and a Te 
Deum, in which all the citizens joined, as well 
as the soldiers: a memorable spectacle, never 
witnessed before or since. 

The deliverance of Orleans was regarded, 
by both French and English, in general, as 
the work gf a supernatural power, although 
some, like the Archbishop of Rheims and the 
Earl of Warwick, still denounced its heroine as 
a sorceress. It turned completely the tide of 
war. Up to the appearance of Jeanne, the 
French cause had been considered, by Europe, 
as a lost one: now opinion changed ; Charles the 
Seventh was held to be in the right, and his ulti- 
mate success was regarded as certain. Every- 
where the Maid of Orleans, as the peasant-girl 
of Domremy was now called, was credited with 
this transformation. 

Her counsel was that the king should take 
advantage of the victory, by hastening to Rheims 
to be crowned; for the actnal coronation, the 
being anointed with the holy oil, was consid- 
ered, in that age, to have an efficacy which we 
can hardly comprehend at present, and she 
knew that, as a consecrated monarch, Charles 
would gain a hold over his subjects which he 
could never attain otherwise. The English had 
blundered in not crowning Henry, and it 
behooved the French to be beforehand with 
them, by crowning Charles. Besides, her mis- 
‘sion, as she herself declared. was, first, to relieve 
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would cease. The advice seemed folly to most 
of the veteran counselors of Charles, for Rheims, 
they urged, was almost at the other end of the 
kingdom and nearly inaccessible, not merely 
on account of the distance and the state of the 
roads, but because of the hostile troops that 
everywhere thronged the route to it. But there 
were a few, even of the military party, who 
recognized that Jeanne’s advice was the soundest 
wisdom. One old Armagnac counselor, the Presi- 
dent Macon, said boldly: ‘In a popular crusade 
like this, reason is beyond the mark; it is 
because the maid leads, that we succeed. I say: 
Forward! it is God’s will.’’ Charles himself 
finally decided the question. ‘There are times,” 
were his words, ‘‘ when the aggressive is safest, 
even for the weaker party. The English are 
just now demoralized; let us not give them 
time to recover. I say, with the president: 
‘Forward! it is God’s will.’ Gentlemen, on to 
Rheims!” 

And to Rheims the army went, with enthusi- 
astic shouts, sweeping eastward over France like 
a mighty torrent, storming Troyes on the way, 
Jeanne herself leaping into the fosse there, the 
citizens throwing into it chairs, tables, any- 
thing that could be found, to fill it up, and strik- 
ing such terror into the English garrison, that it 
capitulated at once. It was on the éighth of 
May that Orleans was relieved. On the fifteenth 
of July, Rheims was entered in triumph. In 
less than two months, Jeanne had undone the 
English conquest of years. 





XXVI. THE CORONATION. 

THERE is no cathedral in all Europe that, on 
the whole, is as grand and imposing as that of 
Rheims. Built at the very best age of the 
earlier Gothic style, when the round Norman 
arch was giving way to the pointed one, and 
before its development had led to the exaggera- 
tion that followed two centuries later, it stands 
to-day as it stood on the morning of July 7th, 
1430—a miracle of architectural beauty and sim- 
plicity. The nave is, perhaps, the most perfect 
in France—nearly three hundred feet long from 
the west door to the transept—and particularly 
effective because, as you approach the choir at 
its upper end, it expands, giving an idea ot 
breadth and majesty which no other architectural 
arrangement could effect: At the present time, 
the stained glass is missing from’ the side-nisles, 
though remaining in the clerestory windows 
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above, which gives the venerable edifice the look 
of being lighted from below—an effect greatly 
detrimental to its beauty; but, at the period of 
our story, all the windows everywhere, in side- 
aisle, in clerestory, and in the circular apse at 
the east end, large and small, above and below, 
were brilliant with stained glass—where saints, 
martyrs, prophets, and angels, in purple and 
crimson and sapphire and emerald and gold, 
stood out, glorious with light: long shadows, like 
those from a kaleidoscope, playing, in multitu- 
dinous color, on the gray columns opposite and 
the time-worn pavement below. 

There had been but little notice of the king’s 
arrival, and little opportunity, therefore, to 
prepare properly for the coronation. But what 
was possible to be done had been done, though 
marks of haste were still perceptible. With that 
love of color, and that sense of harmony in 
managing it, which distinguished the Middle 
Ages, but which this more civilized nineteenth 
century seems to have lost, the officials of the 
cathedral, assisted by the loan of stuff from the 
richer citizens, had draped the massive piers and 
festooned the severe-looking triforium with 
gorgeous hanging; while on the dark walls 
were hung damask of priceless value, cloth- 
of-gold from the looms of Flanders, and here 
and there even Oriental silk, curiously woven, 
from the far East, and carpet that was said to 
have come from Cathay: for in many a wealthy 
burgher’s house were these things to be found, 
in that day, and nowhere else so frequently as 
in Rheims—yes, found even more bounteously 
in these plain dwellings of mercer or goldsmith 
than in the castles of great nobles or the chapter- 
houses of cathedrals. The splendor of all this 
magnificence of color was heightened by the 
sunshine that streamed into nave and transept 
and choir, transfiguring the cloud of incense 
with prismatic hues, until it seemed like the 
cloud that St. John saw, in his vision of the 
New Jerusalem. 

Hundreds of the spectators, their enthusiasm 
rising to religious fervor, had this feeling in 
their hearts, as they waited, densely packed 
together in the nave, for the beginning of the 
ceremony. At last, the shouts of the thousands 
outside who had been unable to gain admittance 
to the cathedral announced the approach of 
Charles. Then, from one of the transepts, the 
procession appeared and filed into the choir— 
where, on a platform raised conspicuously that 
all might see, the king took his seat.: First came 
the acolytes, then the deacons, then the priests, 
with censers swung before them, chanting as they 
went, until pillar and arch and vaulted roof 
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echoed with the triumphant strain. Next fol- 
lowed the higher dignitaries of the church, in 
all the gorgeousness of their richest vestments— 
vestments embroidered with jewels and blazing 
with purple and scarlet. Last of all walked the 
archbishop, stately and magnificent, with his 
crozier borne before him and his mitre on his 
head. There was now a breathless pause in the 
vast audience—for no one immediately followed 
—but directly, a few steps behind the prelate, 
Charles appeared, his very port that of a king 
unmistakable, even to those who had never seen 
him. But, if there had been any doubt as to 
whose that princely figure was, it would have 
vanished when his companion was seen—uno less 
than Jeanne herself, walking at his side, or but 
half a pace behind, and carrying her consecrated 
banner. But for the awe of the sacred presence, 
and its inappropriateness as yet, there would 
have. risen, then and there, a shout that would 
have shook the mighty walls to their very foun- 
dation; but there was only a deep-drawn breath, 
instead: and that, from a vast multitude, is, to 
those who have ever heard it, even more eloquent 
than a shout. 

The spiritual peers, according to the ancient 
ritual, conducted the king to his throne; and 
then the lay-peers gathered around him, like the | 
paladins around Charlemagne, according to the 
same ritual. There were, in truth, but few lay- 
peers in person present; for most of them were 
scattered over France, defending their posses- 
sions, and some of them still adhered to the 
English ; but the places of those who were loyal 
had been supplied by proxy, and the spectacle 
was imposing to the last degree. Indeed, as the 
vast crowd beheld this feature of the ceremony, 
the imagination went back, through long lines 
of kings, through more than six hundred years, 
to the coronation of the great emperor himself, 
when he sat in state, with his sceptre in his 
hand, on a similar occasion, guarded by a similar 
circle of peers. 

The archbishop now came forward with the 
holy ampulla, brought from St. Remy, containing 
the consecrated oil, and anointed the king, as 
the kings of France had been anointed, with 
the same holy unguent, ever since the time of 
Hugh Capet. Finally, the crown was placed on 
the monarch’s head. During all this ceremony— 
the seating, the robing, the anointing, the crown- 
ing—Jeanne had stood at the-side of Charles, 
with her banner unfurled, unmoved as a statue; 
but, when this final act was performed, when the 
sacred tiara rested on his head, and he. was 
forevermore a crowned and anointed king, she 
fell on her knees at his feet and burst into tears— 
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tears of joy and triumph, not of sorrow—and, 
as the sobs echoed through the vaulted silence, 
the vast crowd was affected with sympathetic 
emotion, and burst into tears. 

“Oh, gentle king, my liege,’ she said, em- 
bracing his knees, ‘‘now is fulfilled the will of 
God, who was pleased that I should raise the 
siege of Orleans, and should bring you to your 
city of Rheims, to be anointed and crowned, 
showing you to be the true king and possessor 
of the realm of France.” 

Then, as she rose to her feet, the king himself 
stooping to assist her, the priests and choristers 
broke into a Te Deum, that rose and fell sono- 
rously, growing more triumphant as it went on, 
while a cloud of incense ascended, and trumpets 
blared from without, and the shouts of the 
people shook the streets, and it seemed almost 
as if the prophets and martyrs who looked down 
from the countless stained windows became alive 
and joined in the chant, making such a Magni- 
ficat as had never been heard on earth before. 
And, all this while, the newly-crowned king, 
with Jeanne by his side, stood looking down 
on his lieges proudly, environed by his peers. 

History records how, after the coronation- 
scene was over, a great banquet was served, at 
which the lay-peers waited on their monarch, 
offering the food on their knees. The courses 
were almost countless, and served in silver 
dishes. They comprised many things, then 
considered delicacies, that now are no longer 
eaten. It may interest the reader to know, also, 
that they were all in what were called ‘‘ messes,” 
for knives and forks had not been invented, and 
whatever was eaten had to be served already 
cut up fine. After the banquet, the king went 
to the Church of St. Marculph, to touch for 
king’s-evil, as his predecessors had touched for 
it, in the same sacred edifice, for centuries. 

Jeanne retired from the cathedral, after the 
coronation, with the feeling that her work was 
done. She had no ambition for military glory ; 
her feminine instinct shrank from bloodshed : 
it was only as an exceptional thing that she had 
headed an army and led assaults. To continue, 
now that her partfular mission was over, would 
be, she believed, wrong. 

“Oh,”’ she said to the archbishop, and, though 
he had never been her friend, he was touched 
at her innocent devotion, “I could die happy 
now, and be buried here. But I shall die where 
it may please God. I wish it would please Him 
that I should go and tend sheep with my sister 
and brother, as of old; they would be so happy 
to see me. But, whatever comes, I have done 
what our Lord commanded me to do.” 








And those who heard her, as an old chronicler 
said who was an eye-witness, ‘believed, more 
than ever, that she had been sent of God.” 





XXVII. CAPTURE AND IMPRISONMENT. 

As our stury has relation to the personal for- 
tunes of our heroine, rather than to those of 
France, we shall hurry over the military events 
of the next twelve months, especially as they 
are familiar to all acquainted, even in the most 
general way, with the history of that time. All 
the world knows that, with occasional rebuffs 
here and there, the cause of the king steadily 
advanced, and that the cause of the English 
and the usurping Henry as: steadily declined. 
Jeanne, much against her will, was persuaded 
to remain with the army. But her conviction 
that her mission was over appeared soon to be 
justified by events. She no longer saw visions 
or heard voices. She had no longer inspired 
guides, she declared, to tell her what to do. 
Her advice, when given, and it was always now 
given unwillingly, as often led to disaster as to 
triumph. She lost faith in herself and in the 
cause, so far as she could assist it; she said, 
continually: “Oh! if I were only back tend- 
ing my sheep: it is a mistake, my remaining 
here.” 

We skip over, therefore, the events of the next 
twelvemonth. They consisted, indeed, only of 
inefficient skirmishes and indecisive assaults on 
fortified places. At the end of this period, after 
many vicissitudes of war, Jeanne was captured 
and carried a prisoner to Rouen. She was there, 
as is well known, finally tried on a charge of 
sorcery, and condemned to die. 

The insults, even brutality, she endured, are 
matter of history. But these, perhaps, were 
the least of her suffering. The cruel mental 
torture she was subjected to, in her examina- 
tion and cross-examination, was far worse. 
These have been the theme of indignant pro- 
test, on the part of writers of all nations 
and creeds, ever since, from Lingard in Eng- 
land, to Michelet in France. At the last, as 
was not unnatural, she nearly broke down: 
The wonder is she stood the strain as long 
as she did. She began, finally, almost to 
doubt the divine character of her mission. That 
a poor weak girl, alone and unfricnded, baited 
by subtle lawyers and casuistical ecclesiastics, 
with no one to say a word for her, no kindly 
face to encourage her, should give way partially 
toward the end—for she never did give way 
entirely, and always refused to ‘confess that she 
was deceived or deceiving—should be no matter 
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should be, not that she wavered, but that she did 
not wholly succumb, and that she did not say or 
do anything to avoid the insults, the mental 
torture, the shame of being stigmatized as a 
sorceress, and the horror of the stake. 

The brutality with which she was treated can 
hardly be realized, in an age like the present. 
But the long war between the French and 
English had made the soldiery almost as indif- 
ferent to cruelty as wild beasts. The roving 
bands of men-at-arms, on both sides, plundered, 
burned, ravaged, and massacred at will. Deeds 
that would be now regarded as atrocities were 
then of almost everyday commission. Hence 
the remorseless treatment of Jeanne, when she 
fell into the hands of the English. A Burgun- 
dian leader. in alliance with them, was her first 
captor. By the rules of war then prevailing, 
she was his personal prisoner, to do with as he 
pleased. The English offered a high price if he 
would sell her to them. His wife, who believed 
in Jeanne’s mission, and who pitied her as a 
woman, implored him to let her go free; but 
in vain: the base bargain was consummated, 
and the Maid of Orleans was carried off to 
Rouen. Here her fate was soon decided. It 
was resolved to treat her, not as an ordinary 
prisoner, but as one deserving of no mercy. 
Her name, which had been such a tower of 
strength to the patriotic party among the French, 
was to be degraded into the dust, so as to be 
powerless in the future; and, as the surest 
method of effecting this was a conviction for 
sorcery, for sorcery it was resolved that she 
should be tried. 

There were, indeed, even among the English, 
those who protested against this. But the 
greater number, especially with the military 
party, clamored for her death. “There will be 
no safety for us,’ said Warwick, he who was 
afterward known as the “king-maker,” the 
famous Beauchamp, whose magnificent tomb is 
to be seen, to this day, in St. Mary’s, at War- 
wick, ‘there will be no safety for us, until the 
witch is burned.’”’ A few months before, a 
woman had been sent to the stake, within the 
English lines, for saying she thought the mission 
of Jeanne a divine one. Neither Warwick, 
nor any other one of the more intelligent of her 
captors, believed in the charge of sorcery: that 
was left to the ignorant soldiery and some of 
the more bigoted priests; but it served their 
purpose to get rid of her, and they went for- 
ward in their task as remorselessly, and as 
indifferent to her pain, as when some mammoth, 
in the pre-Adamite world, crushed lesser game 
as he stalked the forest. 


Jeanne was thrust into a cell, with two or 
three soldiers to guard her; and these soldiers 
remained with her day and night. She was 
denied all intercourse with friendly sympathizers. 
When she would have retained the dress of her 
sex—for she had put off her male attire—she was 
compelled to resume it, her other garments being 
taken away: the idea of her captors being to 
scandalize her by bruiting about that she was 
unwomanly and persisted in indecent attire; for 
a dress that might have been allowable in the 
stress of battle was unnecessary, if not immodest, 
they said also, for ordinary wear. In other 
things, too delicate to speak of here, her enemies 
tried to degrade her. But all failed. 

The charge of sorcery was a convenient one. 
The unlettered public in that day believed, to 
a man, in demoniacal influence. Even many of 
the French, even many otherwise good and 
pitiful souls, had no mercy for a supposed witch, 
but thought it doing God’s work to send such 
a creature to the stake. Sorcery was an accusa- 
tion easy to be made and difficult to disprove, 
under these circumstances. ‘Her visions, the 
voices she hears,’ cried her foes, ‘‘are from 
Satan.”’ Others said: ‘We do not fear her, 
herself; it would have been disgraceful to have 
run away from a girl: it is the devil, whose . 
agent she is, that we fear.’’ While still others 
urged that, “‘as long as the accused girl lived, 
there is no safety for us English; for she can 
practice her soreery against us, even in prison. 
Die she must.”’ 

In the fearful trial and mental torture of those 
months, her thoughts often reverted to the happ* 
days of her earlier life. The recollection 
Armoise, of his unselfish devotion, of his + 
to break through all conventional rules and 
marry her, came back, with a sweet sense that 
there had been one person at least who had been 
willing to sacrifice all for her. Ste had not 
seen Armoise since that last passionate parting, 
since she had gone to Chinon, to declare her 
mission to the king. From the hour when she 
had definitely renounced him and dedicated her- 
self to her mission, she had put away all thought 
of him from her mind. But n@w, in her distress, 
she said to herself, what a relief it would be to 
have someone, some faithful friend, to whom she 
could look for counsel and lean on for support. 
For, after all, she was but a girl, and one whose 
nervous system was worn out by imprisonment 
and desertion, and therefore the weakest of weak 
girls, No thought of earthly love entered into 
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that Charles had ennobled her family and her- 
$self, a sigh rose to her lips, and she said to 
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herself: ‘If that had happened earlier, I might, 
perhaps, never have gone on my mission: I 
might have lived and died a happy wife.” But 
then, recalling what she had done for her 
country, she struck her bosom with both hands 
penitentially, crying: ‘‘God’s will be done— 
all is for the best.”’ 

But we will not harass the reader with too 
much of the detail of this cruel affair. At 
Jeanne’s last examination, her still unbroken 
spirit amazed while it angered her judges. The 
ecclesiastical tribunal told her that she was con- 
demned for sorcery. ‘We pronounce you to be 
a rotten limb,’ were the words of the sentence, 
‘‘and, as such, to be lopped off from the church. 
We deliver you over to the secular power, pray- 
ing it at the same time to relax its sentence and 
to spare you death.” Her reply was: ‘If I die, 
bishop, I die through you.’ They tried again 
to get her to abjure, to admit that she had never 
heard the voices she pretended to have heard. 
But her answer was: ** My voices were from God 
—my voices have not deceived me.”” The judges 
would then have had her denounce Charles. 


; They fancied they could succeed in this, as he 
\ seemed to have deserted her; and they thought 
; she would seek revenge, if not safety, in betraying 
him. But her character was too high and noble 
for this. She retorted: ‘‘ Whether I have done 
ill or well, my king is faultless: it was not he 
who counseled me.’”’ Finally, she was reproached 
for having unsexed herself, as they asserted, by 
bearing arms. But, with the sweetness of true 
womanhood, she said: ‘‘I could not bear to see 
blood flow—French blood fiow,’’ and added, 
with a touch of pathetic eloquence: ‘ But I took 
up arms for pity of the kingdom of France.” 

And, even among her enemies, even among 
the English soldiery, there were many who heard 
of these sayings, and who repeated to themselves: 
**She is no sorceress, but an angel of purity, 
sweetness, and heroic goodness.” 

Nevertheless, she was condemned to die at the 
stake, as we have said; and history has generally 
said that she did so die, even the place where 
she suffered, at Rouen, being pointed out to the 
traveler. Was it really so? We shall see. 

[To BE CONCLUDED. | 
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Do you know I love you, dear— 
Do you know, or do you hear? 
Do you heed the words I say, 

As I speak them soft and low? 
Have you gone so far away, 

Friend, from all the pain and woe, 
That no call from me to-night 
Will bring back an answer bright, 
Tho’ I kneel beside you now 
Dropping tears upon your brow? 


Do you know, tho’ white and chill, 
That I claim you—love you still? 
Can you feel my touches fall 

On the tresses of your hair? 
‘Neath the shadow of the pall, 


3 Is your rest all sweet and fair? 

Has all thought of earth been lost 

In the realm where you have crossed ? 
Can no message come to me 

2 O’er the great dividing sea ? 


But you know, O friend of mine, 
In the light of love divine, 


2 What I cannot understand 
3 In my sorrow deep and sore— 


In the brightness of that land 
All life’s mysteries are o'er, 

And you love me none the leas 

In your boundless happiness, 

And you'll fondly lead me on 

To the haven where you've gone. 
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SrRancE that the heart should throb, and cheek should glow 
At mention of a stranger’s name ; that face 
Of one unseen should smile with tender grace 
On me, and should smile again, and grow 
Each day to give the unknown one a place 
More queenly still ’mong daughters of our race ; 
That one I have not seen should thus bestow 


$ On me a sweeter gift than any one I know! 
And yet, is it so strange? Or do we all 
Who love—love not the one who bears the name 
$i ‘That is so sweet, but in rapt worship fall 
Hy Before an idol which is not the same— 
° A phantom rising at our love's fond call 
Out of the heart which feeds its altar-flame ? 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No. 1—Is a very simple traveling-gown, which { the Norfolk-jacket trimmed with a stripe to 
ought to prove very popular for mountain-expe- correspond. The hat is a simple helmet-shape, 
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in weight, but exceedingly warm and comfortable 
to wear. The Norfolk-bodice is neatly belted-in 
at the waist, and made to wear open at the 
throat, over a white shirt-front, tied with a dark- 
blue silk necktie. The drapery is exceedingly 
simple, but at the same time very becoming to 
the figure. The square tablier-front is plaited 
high on each side, so as to reveal the kilted 
underskirt. This same'model is sometimes made 
with a underskirt, perfectly plain, with 


It is made in soft homespun, very light } covered with the same homespun; or a turban 


of the homespun will be equally stylish. From 
ten to twelve yards of double-fold material will 
be required. 

No. 2—Is a walking or traveling gown, of 
plaid Scotch tweed, with a pretty gray founda- 
tion, with checks in two shades of terra-cotta. 
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Here, again, the underskirt is kilted, the drapery 
S being gracefully arranged so as to fall in long 
full folds at the back. The double row of 
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buttons on the bodice will be very becoming 
to the figure. The revers, used only on the right 
side, is in terra-cotta velvet, the same material 
being used for the high military collar and cuffs. 
The hat is in gray straw, lined with terra-cotta 
velvet. A velvet band trims the crown, which 
is further ornamented by a scarf of checked 
silk, to match the rest of the costume. From 
ten to twelve yards of double-fold material, three- 
quarters of a yard of velvet, two dozen buttons, 
will be required. 

No. 8—Is a home-dress, for a young lady. 3 
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It may be made of either plain or striped tennis- : 
flannel, or in gingham for a simple morning- | 
dress. The skirt is plain and full, with one } 


large box-plait in front, the remainder of the } ; 


fullness either plaited in large kilts or gathered. ° 

The round waist has some fullness for the back 
as well as the front. The waist fastens at the! 
side under the bretelle on the left. The bretelles, ; 
collar, cuffs, and sash are all of watered ribbon, } 
either contrasting in color or to match the} 
material. Ten yards of yard-wide goods, three } 


yards of two-inch-wide ribbon, four yards of 
six-inch-wide, will be required. 
No. 4.—Figured China silk or zephyr-lawn 





bodice. This bodice is full, hack and front. 
The fullness in the back corresponds with the 
front, which is shown in the illustration. The 





No. 5, 


bodice is trimmed with either colored or white 
embroidery down the front, around the basque, 
and on the collar and sleeves. The waistband, 
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which begins at the side-seams, may be of the 
material, or a two-inch gros-grain ribbon may be 
used. Ribbon may also be added at the throat. 
This bodice is very useful to wear with an old 
black silk skirt, for breakfast or home. 

No. 5.—For a boy of four years, we give a 
sailor-suit, with blouse and knickerbockers. The 





suit is made of striped navy-blue flannel. Collar 
and cuffs of plain flannel. Or it may be re- 
versed: suit of plain, and collar and cuffs of 
stripe. A sash of the same is tied around the 
waist. 

No. 6.—For a girl of four years, we give a 
blouse-frock in embroidered Chambray gingham 
or glass towel-linen, which ;‘atter is very much 
used for these little blouse-dresses. The gathered 
skirt is embroidered with stars or a band of 
cross-stitch, done in dark blue or red French 
cotton or wash-crewel. The long bodice has 
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No. 8. 
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‘a simulated yoke, with embroidered collar, 
3 shoulder-straps, and cuffs. A sash of ribbon, 
¢or of the material, is tied around the waist, 
S either at the side or back. 

No. 7.—Also for a little girl of five to six 

years, to be made of navy-blue or white flannel. 
If blue, the bands are of white, braided in 
é blue; or put blue bands upon the white flannel, 
embroidered or braided in white. The skirt and 
“waist are gathered into the bands. The waist- 
jtand crosses at the back with a button. 

No. 8—Is a new model for a frock, for a little 














LAMP-SHADE.—BAG FOR DUSTER. 83 
girl of four to five years. It is made of light-; to the waist in three-quarter-inch tucks. The 
blue cashmere, white nainsook, Chambray ging- ; blouse-waist is gathered into a rounded yoke. 
ham, or any wash-material. The skirt is tucked ; Sleeves fulled into bands at the wrists. 








LAMP-SHADE. 





e BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





The foundation for this pretty cover for a 
globe-shade is of rose, blue, or yellow thin silk, 
over which are arranged three rows of lace of} 
valenciennes or other light-texture lace. These } 
flounces of lace are interspersed with long loops- } 
and-ends of narrow satin ribbon to match the} 
color of the foundation, or the ribbon may be} 
of assorted colors, one only being of the same as > 
foundation. 
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BAG FOR DUSTER. 





BY MIS8 E. J. WELSH. 





One, never having possessed a bag to hold a} of elastic through the hem at the top of the 
duster, has missed @ great convenience. It is} pocket; draw it up to half the width. Turn the 
made so pretty and attractive, that one does not corner over of the other end, and sew in a seam 
look out-of-place in the parlor. We give a design ; on the wrong side; turn it to form a point; slip 
for this bag in the front of the number. For ; this end through a brass or wooden ring, allow- 
ordinary use, one made of sateen or cretonne ing eleven inches to fall through, to form the 
will be found the most serviceable. One yard ; flap; sew it firmly on the ring. A bow of ribbon 
will make three, dividing the goods lengthwise, } is sewed on the point. The duster is made of 
making the width nine inches. To make one, ; cheese-cloth a yard and ao half square. The 
first hem it across one end with a half-inch hem. } hems are confined with a row of cat-stitching, 
The sides are next hemmed to within twenty ; done in red or blue working-cotton. A handsome 
inches of the end just hemmed. Turn this part } bag is made of light-blue or shrimp-pink pongee, 
up, and seam the parts together that are not decorated with embroidery or painting; or scrim 
hemmed on the sides; turn it, and run a piece } may be used, striped with ribbon. 

















FIGARO JACKET, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, for our Supplement, the pattern for a 
Figaro Jacket. The pattern consists of eight 
pieces: 

Har or Vest-Front. 

Hatr or Front. 

Har or S1ve-Fronr. 

Hatr oF Back. 

Har or Sipe-Back. 

Har or Revers. 

Har or Contar ror Vest-Front. 
Upper AND UnNpER oF SLEEVE. 


Ps Or ye > 


The letters and notches show how the pieces 
are put together. The costume is made of satin- 
merveilleux for the kilted skirt and the Figaro 
Jacket. The drapery and plaited vest are of 
woolen lace. The undervest is covered by 
crossed folds of the lace. The jacket is finished 
in front by revers of velvet and four large 
metal buttons, with corresponding buttonholes, 
though the jacket is not meant to fasten. The 
cuffs are of velvet. The collar of lace, lined 
with satin. The ample overskirt is of the lace, 
gracefully draped to form a tablier in front, 
plaited up high at the sides, and falling in 
straight deep plaits at the back, over which is 
arranged a small bouffant. The underskirt is 
kilted upon a foundation of silk or alpaca. 
Eight yards of satin-merveilleux, eight yards of 
woolen lace, three-quarters of a yard of velvet, 
and four buttons, 
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EMBROIDERED TOWEL. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 








This design is worked with fast-colored French } of the towel-linen. and afterward knotting the 
embroidery-cotton. This cotton comes -now in } raveled threads, as seen in the illustration. 
all colors; but, for real wear and tear, the red i This design or any other, even a more simple 
and blue are most serviceable. The work is } one, may be used for ornamenting one end of the 
done in stem or outline stitch, as it is called. | towel. A flight of birds done in black silk is 
The fringe is formed by drawing the woof-threads la pretty design. 
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LETTER-POCKET. 





BY MISS E. J. WELSH. 

We thought everything conceivable had been { neatly covered on both sides, before being joined ; 
brought forth for decorative purpose, in the way } plush, silk, or satin can be used for this purpose. 
of kitchen-utensils, but it appears to have been } The one seen here has an initial painted on the 
a mistaken idea on our part: for here comes the } back, and the front is ornamented with bands of 
“toaster,” a design of which we give in the} fancy ribbon. The handle is painted to imitate 
front of the number. One can see at a glance ; cherry, has a bow of satin ribbon tied around 
‘how admirably it is fitted for a letter-pocket ; we 3 it, with a loop of the same on the back, to hang 
doubt if that is not what the iriventor intended it up by. It is necessary to tack this on. The 
it for. Being made of copper wire, it does not : ‘‘toaster” can be purchased for five cents at a 
require gilding. A little box of cardboard is } house-furnishing store. An ingenious person 


cut to fit snugly in it. The parts are all to be ‘can form the wire herself. 
Vou. XCII.—6. (85) 


























CROCHETED LACE 
FOR EDGE OF CUPBOARD-SHELVES. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








We give this pretty design to show one of the} up and done at odd moments. Wi‘' linen-floss 
various ways in which crocheted* lace may be or crochet-cotton, and a fine steel cr..! _ needle, 
employed. A rough dresser may be made to $ work this or any other vandyked pa * the 
have a most ornamental: appearance, if set off } deep points add much to the effect, andak: 1- 
daintily by the handiwork which may be picked * dresser is thus made ornamental. 
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EMBROIDERED TOILET-CUSHION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The top of this cushion—see design in the; colored silk. The embroidered part of the 
front of number—is covered with figured China } cushion is surrounded by a puff of pale-pink 
silk, on which the design is outlined in gold. { satin or surah, which is mounted over a roll of 
This is done by laying fine gold thread or cord cotton wadding that is attached to the edge of 
along the outline of the pattern of the China; the cushion. Bows of pink satin ribbon orna- 
silk, and sewing it down by overstitches of gold- { ment the corners. 
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DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a hand-} color. The work may be done all in one 
some design, printed in colors, of blossom’ and { color, or in the natural colors of leaves, flowers, 


fruit, in embroidery. This design, which is } and fruit;.but the conventional way.of working 


conventional, may be used: for a curtain-border, { all in one color is considered more artistic. 
end of table or sideboard cover. The embroidery | For sideboard or table scarf, use butcher’s-linen 
is done in crewel or silk in outline. For cur-} or momie-cloth. Done on pongee, it makes a 
tains, use felt, plein worsted sateen ef any self- } pretty chair -scarf. 
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PRETTY CHAIR-SEAT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Very pretty chair-seats can be made from , 
pieces of light and dark cashmere joined } 
together, as shown in the accompanying illus- ; 
tration. The foundation is formed of dark } 
contrasting or harmonizing colors, and the } 
centre consists of gayer hues. A foundation 3 
may be composed of alternate strips of green } 
cashmere in two dark shades, and the centre } 
could be formed of moss and apple green; or } 
a foundation of alternate pieces of prune and } 
heliotrope, with centre of mauve in two shades. ; 
Another could be made of gray. varying from a? 
dark tint to a delicate French gray. If contrast- 
ing tints are desired, what can be prettier than } 
strips of black and ruby forming the foundation, 
with a centre of old-gold and delicate blue or 
lavender ? 

Considerable diversity can be arranged, so that $ 
one chair may be totally different from another. } can be made of flannel, silk, velvet, cashmere, 
Bed-room chairs look very pretty when thus } ribbon, or plush scraps, and at little expense, 
covered, and the covers ought to be made to} save the work—which is of no account, as it 
tie tightly down upon the seats. These covers { ean be done at odd moments. 
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DESIGN ON SUPPLEMENT. 
END OF TABLE-SCARF, BUREAU OR PIANO COVER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


7. 





This design may be carried out in outline- stars and circles in gold thread or gold-colored 
stitch, either all in one color, of wash-silk, or ; silk. For table or bureau, use butcher’s-linen ; 
the palms may be done in shades of green. The $ for piano, felt, satin, or velvet. 
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DESIGN FOR SATIN-STITCH EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








/ 


Geometrical designs of this kind are useful for 
embroidering work-bag and sachet covers. The 
one we give is done on linen, thin and rather 
coarse. The embroidery is done with red silk 
for the lozenge-shaped parts, and with olive silk 
for the dentations. Done on canvas, with Berlin 
wool, it makes a pretty design for seats of old- 
fac’..yned chairs. We know of some such Z 

$ 


wer 





in 1682, and still in good preservation. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. ; 

Tne Crown-JEWELS oF FRANcE.—To-day, the crown- ' 
jewels of France are scattered to the four quarters of the ; 
globe, those superb jewels which enhanced the beauty ° 
of Diana of Poitiers, of the two De Medicis, of imperious 
Anne of Austria, of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, § 
Josephine, and Eugénie. They are broken up, sold at ? 
auction, and now adorn other beautiful —but, we hope, ; 
less unhappy—crowned heads, the dusky bosoms of Eastern 
sultanas, the diminutive Empress of Japan, or some of the 
queens of fashion on this side of the Atlantic, in New York, 
San Francisco, or Chicago. 

These stones were not the personal property of the 
wearer: they belonged to the state—trown-jewels. But ¢ 
republican France has no longer use’ for the beautiful 
baubles, and has retained only a few, that are of historical 
interest. There were over forty thousand articles for sale— 
diadems, necklaces, bracelets, combs, girdles, brooches, 
stars, buckles, etc., etc.—composed of diamonds, rubies, 
sapphires, emeralds, pearls of superb lustre, and set in 
innumerable designs. If those tongues of flame could ' 
but speak, how many sad stories could they tell us! They § 
sparkled in the hair of Marie Antoinette, in the stately ¢ 
rooms of Versailles, after she had played at dairymaid in : 
the Little Trianon; they palpitated on the graceful neck : 
of Joxephine, in the heyday of her glory, when all France ‘ 
was at her feet, before she was the uncrowned, divorced, 
sickly Josephine, who ate her heart out in sorrow and 
disappointment at Malmaison ; they glanced on the brow, 
neck, and arms of perhaps the most beautiful of all these ¢ 
nnhappy women : who, in her grace, dignity, and witchery, > 
seemed to throw her predecessors in the shade. Eugénie 
was perhaps not an especially brilliant or intellectual 
woman, but her magnetism and charm of manner were 
undeniable. In her slightly-sad face, there always seemed 
to be a prophecy of the future; the long eyes, the down- 
ward droop of the beautiful mouth, the something not to $ 
be easily defined that enveloped her, seemed to have ? 
been a forewarning of her doom. To-day, the jewels with 
which she adorned her lovely person are scattered abroad, > 
and Eugénie is a gray decrepit aged woman, using a cane 
often as she walks, dressed in the deepest mourning, and 
finding her only earthly consolation for her great sorrow 
and bereavement in building a superb mausoleum for her 
husband and son, in the home of her exile, Farnborough ; 
Park, England. $ 


$ 
$ 
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Tue Heap-Dress.—A change of head-dress is announced. 
Many persons are abolishing the fringe that has been so 
long popular because it softens the face, and are turning 
up the hair above the forehead once more—not in the 
pompadour style, however, rather in something like the 
Japanese fashion. But few faces look well to have the 
forehead so entirely uncovered; to be becoming, the hair 
ought to grow low on the forehead. 
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To Earn A Free Copy Or Tuts Macazine.—In addition 
to the clubs for which a free copy is given—see Prospectus 
on second page of cover—we will send a free copy to any- 
one getting up a club of two at $2.00 each ($4.00 in all), 
or a club of ‘three at $1.75 each ($5.25 in all). This offer is 
to oblige persons who wish to get up small clubs, and yet > 
earn u free copy. 
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Not Lone Srnce, a lady was reading to her five-year-old 
son, and his elder sister, an account of Queen Victoria's 
riding a bicycle. “I don’t see,’’ said Tom, after a little 
reflection, ‘‘how she managed to keep her crown on.” 


¢ “Oh, she could do that easily enough,”’ cried Maggie, fresh 


from the dignity of her seventh birthday, and imbued with 
precocious contempt for the limited nature of the masculine 
intellect: ‘She could tie it fast to her hair, but it must have 


¢ been hard work to manage her coronation-train and spec- 
$ tre!’ . The laughter which greeted mademoiselle’s blunder 
> between a ghost and the royal sign of office naturally 
» caused Master Tom extreme triumph. To the grown-up 


listeners, it was pleasant to find that in this country, where 
the old-fashioned type of child seems almost as hard to dis- 
cover as a dodo would be, that there still remained two 
mites who clung to the delusion which was a matter of 
established faith among the younglings of previous genera- 
tions—that monarchs walk about in diadem and royal robes 
from Sunday morning till Saturday night. 





F.Lowers.—There is no decoration for a house so bean- 
tiful as flowers. A few of these about a room, with books 
and magazines on the tables, are a.guarantee of refinement 
and lady-like habits, such as nothing else can give. But 
much of the effect of flowers, however, depends on their 
arrangement. The color of the vase in which they are 


» placed is also of importance: gaudy red and blue ought 


never to be chosen, except for white flowers, as they conflict 
with the delicate hues of the flowers. Bronze or black 
vases, dark-green, pure white, or delicate blue, always 
produce a good effect—so does a straw basket; while a 


° clear glass, which shows the graceful clasping of the stems, 


is perhaps prettiest of all. Delicate flowers, such as lily- 
of-the-valley and sweet-pea, ought to be placed by them- 
selves in slender tapering glasses; violets should nestle 
their fragrant purple in some tiny cup; and pansies ought 
to be set in groups, with no gayer flowers to contradict their 
soft velvet hues. P : 
GERANIUMS.—Cut down old stocky plants that have stood 
through the winter, put in the cuttings either into the 
parent earth or into pots in a cool and somewhat dry shady 
place. At first, water the tops rather than the roots; after 


{ a few days, water the roots. When the roots are grown, 


pot them ; they will not require larger pots till the spring. 
A cold frame is very useful where there is no greenhouse. 


It isa good plan to sow geranium-seed when ripe. Prick | 


out the seedlings when large enough; some will live 
through a mild winter, but in pots can be taken care 
of ina cool room. Geraniums will often stand six degrees 
of frost, even more. 

Jounny had scratched his little sister Edith, and did not 
deign to ask pardon before repeating his prayers. The 
small woman allowed him to finish his devotions undis- 
turbed, but, as he prepared to spring into his crib, she over- 
whelmed him by remarking meditatively : ‘‘The Saviour 
blessed little children when He was on earth. If He came 
back, and a boy scratched Him, I wonder if that boy would 
get any blessing ?”” 


Tue TournvRE is neither greater nor less: it seems to 


¢ remain stationary. 
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THe superlative degree of human unhappiness has sever 
been satisfactorily agreed on, but we are inclined to think a 
tioted French writer correct when he assigns it to the 
suspicious man, Any other human being may hope for a 
change, somewhere—sometime, The injured person may 
trust that the sinner against his peace will repent and make 
restitution. The jealous man may look forward to the 
possibility ef discovering that circumstances or his own 
unquiet disposition have deceived, him. Even the envious 
nature may sufficiently develop to grow ashamed of its 
degrading tendency, but for him who utterly lacks faith in 
others there can be scarcely a hope of relief, since the 
foundation of the change would have to be the acquiring 
faith in his own character and impulses, as out of that luck 
originally grew his want of belief in the rest of mankind. 

Our Noverer “Atona tHe Bayovu.”—We begin, this 
month, the publication of an original novelet of Creole 
life, by Miss Alice Bowman, already favorably known to 
our readers as the author of “Creole Blossoms,’’ etc. Mr. 
G. W. Cable was the first to open up this new field, and has 
achieved wide and deserved popularity, in consequence. 
We are not sure, however, but that Miss Bowman's deacrip- 
tion ef Creole life is more accurate, and the ‘patois she 
puts into the mouths of her Creoles more natural, At 
any rate, we have numerous letters from Louisiana, assert- 
ing these to be the facts, “Along the Bayou” is alto- 
gether the best of Miss Bowman’s novelets; it will bo 
found to be as original as it is romantic. 

A Menrat TENDENCY to bustle, in anybody, isa thing 
which we all deprecate, as a cause of annoyance to everyone 
with whom he is thrown in contact. As the traveling- 
season has begun, let us suggest—even in a lady’s-maga~ 
zine, with the present fashion at its height—that the 
material bustle, whether composed of cork, whalebone, or 
wire, if carried to an undue extent, becomes a serious 
nuisance te all neighbors, either in place of saaraets pete 
street~car, or railway. 

Worps 1x Uss.—In our ordinary conversation, we do 
not employ mére than three or four thousand words; in 
the poems ef the learned Milton, not more than eight 
thousand are to be found; in the pages of Shakespeare, 
about fifteen thousand, 

Hannan More wisely said, in regard to the education of 
women: * Bducation is not that which smothers a woman 
with accomplishments, but that which tends to consolidate 
a firm and regular character—to form a friend, a com- 
penion, and a wife.” 

Amine at PERFECTION.—Aim at perfection in everything, 
though iu most things it is unattainable. However, they 
who aim at it and persevere will come much nearer to it 

Athan those whose laziness and despondency make them give 
it up 9s unattainable. 

We wish new contributors would remember that all 
articles sent for publication must be headed by a real name 
or a nom-de-plume, as it is not the habit of the magazine to 
employ initials either for stories or poetry. 

Surrts oF Watnrna-Drasses are invariably short. For 
ordinary house and evening wear, they have demi-trains ; 
but, for large dinner-parties and other large gathorings, 
they have longer trains. 





Lone Ace, a custem rose in Holland for relatives and 
friends to bestow, on a newly-married couple, useful house- 
hold articles, and sometimes a certain sum of money. The 
idea was a very ecnsible one, Lut, as a recent writer says in 
regard to the modern fashion of weddiug-presents: “It has | 
degenerated “into a bold display of wealth and ostentutious 
generosity, so that friends of ordinary means hesitate to 
send anything.”’ It ia, two, a perfect]y-well-established 
fact that often these. costly presents are suld eg s00n as the 
wedding is over, which makes the matter as farcical as the 
display iv vulgar. 

Tus Freeport (Mich.) Herald says: ‘Everything a 
woman can wish for is to be found in ‘ Petersen,’ and 
in consequence this lady’e Lock ought to have a place in 
every huuseheld.”’ 

In Lastixc RemMEeMBRANCE.—Write your name with 
kindness, love, and mercy on the hearts of the pruple you 
come in contact with year-by-year, and you will never be 
forgotten. 

A Conrortixne THovent.—Dr, Johnson says that, when 
anyone ‘has suffered a great calamity, the first thing that 
ought to be remembered is how much has been escaped, 


Tre Albion (Ind.) New Era saysof our May number, that 
“it isa muss of good things, from cover te cover.” 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Princess Elizabeth, A Lyric Drama, Ly Francis H. 
Wiliiams.—This poem appeared some years since, and talk 
of a fresh edition renders another notice appropriate, A 
second reading only increases our favorable opinion of its 
merit. We rank the work next to Tennyson's ‘‘ Queen 
Mary,” and feel assured that new readers will coincide with 
our opinion. The historical characters are drawn with rare 
fidelity accordiug to estaLlished records, and they act and 
speak with u force and passion which make them real 
living individuals, We feel that we know the famous 
Elizabeth as she appeared in her girlhood, before long years 
of almost despotic sway had emothered the last trace of 
imagination, affection, and impulsiveness in her nature. 
That Mr. Williams has been occasionally somewhat cramped 
by his devotion to the d tists of the Shak ian era 
cannot be denied, but through the whole course of the work 
one feels that its creator isa man of genius, It does not 
profess to be an acting-play—it is a drama written for the 
closet, and, regurded as such, both from a dramatic and 
poetic putnt of view, it is a noble production. 

The Russian Refugee. A Tale of the Bine Ridge. By 
Heury R. Wilson, New York: Thomas R. Knox & Co. Phila- 
delphin: Porter & Coates.—A novel of much ability; full of 
incident and good character-drawing, yet dramatic rather 
than sensational, The heroine is @ very natural charming 
girl, and the lover worthy of her, but the strikingly orig- 
inal feature of the book is the ‘ Kkefugee.” He plays an 
important part in the destiny of the young pcoeple, after 
having lived to the phenomenal age of one hundred and 
twenty years, Still, as the author observes, he cannot be 
accused of making too great a strain on our faith, since, 
leaving other well-attested examples out of the question, it 
is on record indisputable, that the famous Doctor Parr sur- 
passed even that feat in longevity. 

Canning and Preserving. By Mrs. 8. T. Rorer. Phitadel- 





2 phin: Arnold & Ov.—This little pamphlet, published at a 
} very cheap rate, will prove exceedingly valuable to all 


CuLtivaTiIne THE Minp.—The mind is but a barren soll— ; housekeepers. As in her former work, “The Philadelphia 
a soil which ts soon exhausted, and will produce no crop, or } 3 Cook-Book,” Mrs. Rorer’s recipes are 0 clearly given, that, 
only one, unless it be continually fertilized and ourictied } ) if carefully carried ont, even the most inexperienced tyro 


with foreign matter, 
Vou. XCII.—6. 


> can hardly fail of success, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

‘A New Vouume begitis with this number, so that persons 
desiring to subscribe can aswell commence now as wait till 
4anuary. Our attractions this year are in many respects 

> greater than we have évefr offered,’and the present volume 
will “prove even richer -and more: varied than the last. 
Readers may expect a rare treat in Miss Bowman’s serial, 
**Along the Bayou’’—by far the best story she has written, 
popular as the others have proved. We might fill pages 
with the .fresh notices we receive monthly in assurance of 
** Peterson’s”’ ever-growing popularity. The general verdict 
is concisely summed up by the Albion (Ind.) New Era, when 
it says: ‘* Decidedly so far, ‘ Peterson’ for 1887 has surpassed 
itself.’ See page 2 for terms to clubs, and the splendid 
premiums offered for getting them up. Assuredly, no other 
magazine offers similar inducements, and its long course of 
fortythree years has proved that whatever it promises it 
always performs, 

No magazine offers such fine premiums for getting up 

‘elubs. For example: 

Three copies for $4.50, with the large engraving, “Angel 
of Paradise,’ or ‘‘ Forget-Me-Not’’ Album, for premium. 

Four copies for $6.50, with an extra copy of the magazine 
for one year for premium. 

‘Five copies for $8.00, with both an extra copy of the 
“magazine for one year for ‘premium, and ° either ‘*The 
Angel of Paradise”’ or ‘* Forget-Me-Not.” 

‘For the benefit of those who may desire to subscribe, and 
do not wish the back numbers, we offer to send the maga- 
zine for six months, beginning with the July number, 
for $1.00. 

:My- Favorite Recerpr:—Some time ago, the Royal Bak- 
ing:Powder Company conceived the idea of collecting from 
its patrons, for redistribution among them when printed in 
book-form, their best and favorite methods for the prepara- 
tion ‘of articles of food-of all descriptions. In response, 
there was furnished a very large number of practical 

--receipts, from which were selected the three thousand con- 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

RB Every Receipt in this Cook- Book hus been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

PRESERVES, JELLIES, ETC., ETC. 

Elderberry-Wine.—Let the berries, when ripe, be picked 
from stalks and placed in large earthen jars, not more 
than two-thirds filled ; then tied down, covered with paper, 
and baked in a very slow oven. When baked, to every two 
quarts of juice add three quarts of water, three pounds of 
course sugar; boil it, and free the liquor of all slime. 
Pour it through a sieve into a tub to cool, When cold, put 
in some yeast and let it work in the tub for two days. Then 
Larrel it, and, after a week, when it has ceased working, add 
ohe pound of raisins to each gallon. The raisins should be 
chopped, not too sinall, and before stopping up the cask put 
in two ounces of isinglass; let the wine stand till January 
or February before bottling. This wine is made without 
spice, because the flavor of the fruit is so improved by 
baking it is not needed. 

Strawberries Preserved Whole.—Allow one pound of sugar 
and half a pound of red-currant juice to one pound of 
strawberries—not over-ripe. Boil the juice and the sugar 
together till the syrup is thick ; then put in the fruit, and 
boil gently for about twenty minutes, when the berries will be 
sufficiently cooked. Clear the scum off gently ; pour off the 
contents of the pan through a colander into a basin ; put 
the juice again on the fire, and boil for about half an hour: 
Put the fruit into a bowl and pour the juice on to it; turn 
the fruit and juice again into the pan, and boil till the 
juice will jelly when a little is put on a plate. Put the 
berries into jars, cover entirely with boiling juice; when 
cold, finish in usual way. Water may be used instead of 
currant-juice, if liked, or cherries instead of strawberries, 

To Preserve Currant Juice.—Pick any quantity of red or 
white currants from the stalks; place them in open jars, 
atid set these jars in a pan of cold water; heat the water to 
boiling, and keep it builing until the currants are quite 
soft. Leave them in the water, to cool gradually. When 
cold, squeeze the juice through a coarse bag or sieve. 


tained in-the book entitled’ ‘My Favorite Receipt.” The } Replace the juice in the jars, and boil it again gradually as 


publication was intended: originally for the contributors } 
enly, but the collection proved to be of such remarkaLlo To be well corked and kept in a cool cellar. 


before. When perfectly cold, bottle in half-pint bottles. 
Take care not 


value: that its publishers, believing its circulation would 3 to let the water get to the currants. Sirop de Groseille 


be. productive of good in affording a larger knowledge 
as.to the practical. preparation of real home cookery 
. in away to make it most whol and app 
have issued an edition’ for general circulation. “ My 
Favorite Receipt’? contains‘ formulas for the preparation of 
almest every known dish-in every conceivable way. Every 
branch of the culinary art has: received ample attention. 
The publication is one of unusual value, from the fact that 
the reccipts are thoroughly -tested formulas’ of genuino 
home cookery. In it, each contributor vouches for the 
utility. of her receipt not only, but attests‘that years ‘of 
experience have proved itthe best way of making the article 
named, and signs her name and address to it a3 an evidence 
* of its:genuineniess and her faith in ifs superiority::°" ** 

The practical character of the receipts will éspecially com- 
-mend them to American Housekeepers. “Whilé cookery of 
tite very finest and richest, .as well as that more plain and 
economical, is provided'for,; ‘*My Favorite Receipt ? is hot; 
like: many of the cook-ooks of the day, a cdllection of 
impracticable, untried, vr'fereign formulas, fohowing whith 
freyuently results in a faildré and a waste of géod inatertials.: 
‘The. contritmtions are freinevéry part ef thie cowhtry and 
give the best experience of thé best cooks for preparing the 
dishes peculiar to each lotality. 

:“* Mv Favorite Receipt,” handsomely petite’ and bound,’ 
is sent.by the Royal Baking-Powder Company, New York, 
at the nominal price of fifty conts, to any one express- 

charges ae 








Framboise is made by adding sugar and some raspberries to 
the currants. It is delicious, mixed with water, on a hot 
day. 

Lavender-Water.—One quart of spirits-of-wine, one ounce 
of oil-of-lavender, ‘One ounce of essence-of-bergamot, one 
otince of essence-of-musk, quarter of an ounce of essence- 


 of-ambergris, quarter of an ounce of orris-root in two pieces, 
“three drops of oil-of-cinnamon, fifteen drops of oil-of-nut- 


meg, five drops of otto-of-roses, five drops of oil-of-orange- 
flower, half a pint of distilled water. Put all these 
ingrédients into a large glass bottle, cork it tightly, and let it 


‘remain for three months, shaking it frequently during that 
‘time. At the end of three months, filter it through blot-“ 


ting-paper, put it into bottles, and cork it closely, The 
longer it is kept, the better it becomes. ; 

Cherries to Dry.—These are used in cabinet puddings and 
small cup-puddings.’ Take five pounds of cherries after 
they are stoned, allow one pound of powdered Ioaf- 
sugar. Scald the cherries with boiling water, drain them 
quickly and cover them with the sugar. The next day, put 
the whole into a preserving-pan or new tin saucepan. and 
scald ‘the fruit in the liquor; drain them and put them in 
the sun on sieve to drain—they must be protected by muslin- 


‘covered hoops to keep off the flies, When nearly dry, drop 


them in cold water, drain immediately, and again put the 

fruit to dry: when dry, bottle, and secure the cork well. 
Orange-and-Lemon Syrup.—Put one pint of cold sugar- 

syrup iu an earthen jar with the rind of six oranges and 
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three lemons, or vice versa.;.cover the. jar and-let the con- 
tents infuse for twentyfour hours. Press the juice from 
tue oranges and lemons in a quart of water, pass the whole 
through a tammy—a silk one, if possible. Put three pounds 
of crashed lump-sugar, and the juice as above, in a pre- 
serving-pan, on a clear bright fire; let the whole melt, and 
heat until it arrives at a state corresponding to thirtytwo 
degrees of a saccharometer. Pour into an earthen jar, and 
let it cool. Then bottle for use. 

Ourrant Jelly.—Strip the currants, but do not wash or 
squeeze them. Washed currants never make clear jelly. 
Then take one pound of fruit to one pound of sugar. Tho 
sugar must then be clarified in the usual way. Then put 
tne syrup and currants on together to boil, until they burst 
open and appear done, say about twenty minutes; and then 
run them gently through a bag as you do cali’s-feet jelly: 
If you find it goes too slowly through, press it gently, or 
stir it carefully with a spoon to help it through, but do not 
squeeze it much. Then put what is left of it in jars, to use 
as cranberries, 

Preserving Fruit.—The fruit should be boiled without the 
sugar for a quarter of an hour before adding the warmed 
sugar, twelve ounces to each pound of fruit, and then be 
boiled quickly for fifteen minutes longer. A very good 
way to preserve fruit whole, as raspberries, gooseberries, 
and plums, is to boil the sugar with a little water for ten 
minutes, then add a small piece, size of a filbert, of citric 
acid crystal. When this is dissolved, put in the fruit, stir it 
with a wooden spoon, but not so as to mash the fruit ; let it 
now boil for twenty cae stirring it often, but fot skim- 
ming it. 

Preserved Cherries. —Take the stones out-of your cherries 
with a quill; and to every pound of fruit add three-quar- 
ters of a pound of refined sugar, pounded and sifted. 
Strew about one-third of the sugar over the cherries, and 
let them stand all night. Set them over a slow fire, with 
tne sugar and juice that ran from. them, and give them a 
gentle scald. Then take them out, and put them into the 
jars. Boil the syrup until it is thick, and pour it over 
them. Tie them down with brandy-paper. 

To Use Raspbernies.—Stew the fresh berries, strain the juice, 
sweeten it, and put it over the fire in a porcelain kettle. 
When it boils, stir in some-corn-starch rubbed smvoth, in 
cold water. The starch should be used-in the proportion 
of two tablespoonfuls to one pint of juice. When thick- 
ened and thoroughly cooked, pour into molds which you 
have wet with cold water. Fancy-shaped molds are desir- 
able. Serve with cream and powdered sugar. 

Cherry Syrup.—Pick the stems off some cherries—not too 
ripe, crush and then leave them for twentyfour hours, pass 
through a tammy first, thoroughly pressing the crushed 
fruit, then through a filter. Toone pound and two ounces 
of clear liquid, put two pounds of loaf-sugar in-a copper 
preserving-pan ; just allow it to boil, clearing away any 
scum as it rises; when cool, pourit into warrant certs 
being best. 

naghtiig Acid.—Dissolve two ounces and a half of tar- 
taric acid in a quart of water; pour it upon. six pounds of 
red raspberries ; let it stand twentyfoar hours, then strain 
without pressing the fruit, except ever so slightly. To each 
pint of the liquor, add one pound and a half of loaf-sugar, 
stir until it dissolves. Bottle, but.leave it uncorked for four 
or five days, when it will be ready for use. Use as above. 

Black-Currant Jelly for Sore Throats.—Boil the currants, 
stripped from the stalks, till the juice is extracted. Then 
strain it through a jelly-bag—weigh the juice, and for each 
pint allow half a pound of sugar and a gill of vinegar. 
Let the whole boil for-thirty minutes; put into small 
molds. 

To Clarify Syrup for Preserves.—Put one pint of cold 
water in a kettle ; beat the white of an egg, and stir it into 
the water until it thickens, Then add the syrup nearly 





cold. Fruit should never be put into the syrup while 
it is hot.. Allow it to cool. It makes the fruit hard and 
shrinks it.. " 

Substitute for L de.—Procure two medium-sized sticks 
of rhubarb, cut into small pieces, and put into a jug with 
a good spoonful of sugar, and: strip of thinly-pared ‘lemon- 
peel. Pour upon it a pint or soof boiling water, aud let it 
stand till cold. It is most refreshing, as well as wholesome. 

Strawberries Boiled Alone.—Pick the strawberries, weight 
them, and boil for half an hour—constantly stirring. - Add 
half a pound of sugar to each pouud of fruit, and vary till 
the jam will set. 

To Clarify Sugar (Another Receipt).—Two pounds of sugar, 
one pint of water, three eggs well beaten. -Boil until clear. 
Strain through a linen bag. 








OUR. ARM-CHAIR,. 

“ Reatty a Goop Tuinc.—After trying any number of 
soaps, we have settled down on Packer's Tar Soap as the 
best of all, whether as a toilet or a medicinal soap. : It is 
remarkably pure, cleansing, and healing; it is excellent in 
a large variety of skin-diseases, among which we particularly 
name seborrhgea of the scalp, dandruff, intertrige, and 
wiuter prurigo, all of them very common and very obsti- 
nate. It contains the balsamic virtues of the pine ina high 
degree, and is softening and refreshing to the skin. ‘We 
commend it, without hesitation, as the most satisfactory 
soap that we have ever used.”"—D. G. Brinton, M.D. (vide 
Medical and Surgical Reporter, Philadelphia). 

To Reapers of this gazi hand ly illustrated 
publications will be sent free on application to Chas. 8. Fee, 
G. P.& T. A. N. P. BR. R., St. Paul, Minn., viz: Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland, Proctor Kuott’s Duluth Speech 
Illustrated, Thro’ Wonderland, and No. Pac. Excursions. 








MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
NEW SERIES. 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A.M., M.D. 
No, 6.—INFANTILE Morratity: Cause. 

Basing our view upon points and facts presented. in our 
previous two articles, we cannot believe that it is a law of 
nature—as has been asserted—that one-third of the: human 
race born must perish before closing the fifth year’ If 
not, then the important question arises: Whence the tduse 
or causes of this frightful mortality? sie 

From over two scores of years of observation, weé‘ are 
inclined, honestly and conscientiously, to ‘charge it about 
equally to mothers, ‘to nurses—which includes obtrusive 
old crones—and to the doctors of our land. opep 

Let us'‘réason together, and briefly examine these sé¢veral 
points, and, if possible, learn @ lesson therefrom : 

In the first place, let.the question be asked: Hoty ¢an 
mothers expect to give birth to healthy children, whén ‘they 
are unhealthy themselves, and constantly violate the plainest 
physiological laws, in in and dressing, at honie and 
abroad? 

In the’second place, both infants and children are dressed 
in such a manner as to invite catarrhal affection, ‘croup, 
diphtheria, and other kindred affections ; while negligencé 
is manifested in keeping the throat, chest, and other parts 
of the body clean and dry. 

In the third place, infants are nursed, or given the fottlé, 
too frequently by one-half at least—yes, thrice and fourfolil 
—as often as they should be, ‘which keeps their ‘delicate 
stomachs ‘surcharged with sour indigestible curd : which, 
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if not thrown off, ledds to colic, diarrtica, etc: But, not 
fafrequently, the mother or nurse adds “‘ cracker-victuals,”” 
or “‘panada,”’ which completes its misery by giving rise to 
tudigestion, fermentation, cramp,-cholera-infaritum, and; by 
retiex action, to brainal affection. 

The “ nurse,’’ during the month of her ministration, not 
infrequently lays foundation for innumerable ills by dosing 
the infant with various kinds of ‘‘tea” and ‘‘dropa,”’ to 
relieve it of colic or derangement of digestion caused by 
improper nursing or feeding and care-taking; and, next, 
taking matters-worse-by ber self-opinionated ignorance. 
She **knows.”’ For hasn’t she ‘‘ nursed aud taken care of 
more children than either mother ot doctor’? And she 
doesn’t “‘ want any advice from them”! And, when the 
infant is stricken with croup, the nurse “ knows,” or a bevy 
of old women “know,” and ‘‘a little goose-grease and 
molasses’’ or some other time-honored infallible prescription 
is all that is required. Or maybe a doctor is sent for who 
practices medicine as a trade, who hastily examines the 
little sufferer, leaves a little medicine, or writes a prescrip- 
tion, and departs without noticing the infant’s surrounding 
—its steaming little cot, the hot close room—without advis- 
itig ventilation, the removal of quilts, and clearing the 
room of a half-dozen idle gossips or lookers-on, without 
giving explicit directions as to food, drink, nursing, and 
géneral care—often of more value than his medicine. And 
thd agonized mother soon becomes bewildered, and, in her 
distress, asks of her multitude of counselors: ‘‘ What shall 
I do?” 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

How To Cxoost Watt-Parer.—In choosing paper, great 
care should be exercised, as the color and general appear- 
&iicé of most of the patterns change very greatly under gas 
or lamp light. It is, therefore, desirable to select three or 
four patterns, put them upon the walls of the room, and 
examine their general effect caréfully by day and by night, 
before making a final choice ; fur not only do some patterns 
and colors materially alter by artificial light, but some, 
especially green and blue, absorb an immense amount of 
light, and are, therefore, not fitted for any rooms which aro 
to be economically lighted. In papering the walls of a 
dining-room, there are, of course, very many ways of treat- 
ment, and, among the numerous good examples of paper- 
hanging now made, th hould be no difficulty in selecting 
tome really good patterns, artistic in design and coloring. 
As bofore stated, a dado or wainscot forms a desirable basis 
for a dining-room, a wide frieze a proper finish to the wall, 
instead of carrying up the general tone of color of the wall 
to the ceiling or cornice; this suggests itself as infinitely 
more artistic than carrying up the same color or decoration 
to the top of the room, and thus making a sudden break 
without any gradation of color between it and the ceiling, 
excepting, of course, in cases where the ceiling is very low ; 
then the treatment must be made without either wainscot- 
ing or frieze, When @ plain color is desired as a back- 
ground for pictures, the very cheapest and commonest paper 
Often makes the most artistic and serviceable. finish ; the 
yellow-gray, gray-brown, and yellow-brown common wrap- 
ping-paper—the coarser the better—makes a very effective 
and cheap covering fora wall. This paper can be bought 
by the roll. Finally, seo that your paper is non-arsenical. 

Care should also be taken, in repapering a room, that the 
paper should not be so gay as to make carpets and furniture, 
if they too are not renewed, look worse than before. A 
light paper is so much more cheerful than the very dark 
ones so recently fashionable, that we would recommend it 
always ; moreover, it wears better, as a rule, does not rnb, as 
a dark one does. For bed-rooms and: nursery, and for the 
living-room, a light or moderately light paper—always, how- 








ever, with feferencé te the furniture and carpets—should be 
used. 

HottyHooxs: WaeEx To PLant Tuem, Erc., Erc.—It isa 
proof of reviving taste to see the hollyhock becoming fash- 
ionable again. This flower was known, in England, nearly 
two hundred years ago, and has continued to be popular 
there ever since. It has recently become a great favorite 
here. One reason for this is, it is comparativety easy to cul- 
tivate, for it will grow well in any ordinary garden-ground. 
But a rich loam suits it best, and the situation should be 
open, as it requires plenty of light and air. Although the 
more hardy varieties may be planted in autumn, March and 
April will be found to be the best time ; and during winter 
the plants—that is, the more tender kinds—should be well 
earthed up and covered at top with leaves or short litter. 
The plants should stand at least four feet apart, and all 
through the growing season careful search must be made 
from time to time for slugs, as these pests are very fond of 
the plant in question. Early in the month of June—though 
the work may be donu q month later—all side-shoots, save 
two or three of the strongest, should be removed, those 
removed being planted in another part of the garden to in- 
crease the stock if desirable. A stout stake should be firmly 
fixed in the ground close to every plant, and the flower- 
spike tied securely to it in several places, During dry hot 
weather, water must be liberally supplied ; and a mulching 
of half-rotted manure round about the plants will be highly 
beneficial, and tend to increase the size and brilliancy of 
the blooms, which will begin to expand in August. If 
unnsually large flowers are desired, the spike should be 
shortened, and the flowers kept shaded during the heat of 
the day. 

September is a good time te sow seed, or, at any rate,.as 
soon as it is ripe it may be putin. Seed may also be sown 
in April. Early-flowering varieties, as soon as they have 
finished flowering, should be cut close down, when they 
will in all probability send up some good shoots, some of 
which may be used for propagating, as already advised, the 
remaining ones being left to flower the following season. 
Cuttings may be made as late as October, and, if placed 
where they will have the benefit of a little bottom-heat, 
they will soon strike and become nice young plants. 





FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Fro. 1.—Evenina-Dreas, or Cream Lace AND GOLDEN- 
Brown Scran. The underskirt is of the brown surah, 
perfectly plain, except at the left side, where the panel is 
made up of four side-plaited flounces. The overdress is of 
a deep flouncing of cream-white lace, plain, and fulled into 
the waist across the front and right side. The back is 
slightly puffed, to form the drapery, which is attached to 
the silk panel by three flat bows of ribbon to match. The 
front-edge is ornamented by long loops of the ribbon. 
Pointed corsage of the lace, made over the silk lining. 
Elbow-sleeves, opening over a puff of the brown surah. 
A fall of lace, with @ small bow of ribbon, finishes the 
sleeves. High standing collar. The ornament for the hair 
is of ostrich-tips and loops ef narrow velvet ribbon. 

Fie. 11.—Hovsz-Dress, or Hevrorrorz Nvun’s-Veriine. 
The underskirt is figured, and laid in deep kilt-plaits all 
round. The overdrapery forms a long shawl-shaped tablier, 
with the back very much puffed over the tournure. The 
back-drapery is attached to the bodice, like a polonaise. 
The front of the bodice epens over a long plaited vest of 
the figured material. High standing collar. Plain coat- 
sleeves. 

Fig. 11.—Evantna-Drese, or Emprorperen Mutt, over 
a pale terra-cotta surah. The silk petticoat is plain in 
front, and plaited full at the back. The overdress, of the 
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embroidered mull, is plaited all around the waist, hangs 
straight in front, and is caught up on the left side, to dis- 
play the underskirt. The bodice is of the surah, with a 
scarf-fichu of the mull, which laps over from the right to 
the left side. Full elbow-sleevea, finished by a band of 
narrow ribbon, with bow-and-ends above the frill. High 
standing collar. Bouquet of field-flowers for the corsage, 
a smaller spray for the hair. 

Fig. 1v.—Dinner-Dress, or Lack, over a pale-olive silk 
petticoat. The underskirt, of the silk, hasa six-inch flounce 
of the lace on the edge of the petticoat, the side-panel being 
filled up by rows of trimming-lace, ornamented by loops- 
and-ends of narrow ribbon in heliotrope and pale-yellow. 
The overdrapery is made of deep flouncing-lace, which 
hangs in straight folds—except on the right side, where 
it is slightly draped. The pointed bodice has a V-shaped 
plaited vest, finished at the throat by a jabot of lace, with 
bows of ribbon interspersed. Full elbow-sleeves of lace, 
gathered into cuffs of the silk. Bow of ribbon at the 
shoulder. Loops of ribbon to match, for the hair. 

Fig. v.—Eveninc-Dress, or Dortep Biack Lack, over 
a black silk lining and petticoat. The skirt of the lace 
is arranged in two deep puffs on to the foundation-petti- 
coat, the back very much puffed over the tournure. The 
bodice is full from the neck to the elongated waist. Full 
puffed sleeves. Waistband and sash of pink surah, tied 
half-way down the skirt by loops-and-ends of ribbon to 
match. A crescent-shaped ornament is worn in the hair. 

Fig. vi.—WaLkinG-Dress, oF WooLen Lack, over « 
moiré skirt. The petticoat is of black or colored moiré 
silk, one large box-plait covering the front-gore. The 
sides and back are laid in large kilt-plaits. The ‘overdress 
is of woolen lace in color to match the petticoat. It opens 
in front, and is looped up high on the right side. The back 
is simply draped. The bodice, also of the lace, is pointed 
in front, with a short postillion-back. The front opens 
over a half-vest of the moiré, which has an inner hand- 
kerchief of white mull or silk muslin. High standing 
collar of jet beads. Tight coat-sleeves, with cuffs of jet 
beads and moiré. Hat of dotted black tulle, trimmed with 
flowers and loops of ribbon. 

Fic. vii.—House-Dress, or DarK-Brvz axp Berce- 
CotorED CamBL’s-Harr OR Nun’s-VEILING. The skirt is 
bordered with scalloped bands of the two colored materials, 
The under band is of the beige-color, the upper ones of the 
dark-blue. The same trimming, in the same order, orna- 
ments the tablier and tunic. The bodice has bretelles and 
cuffs of scalloped beige. High standing collar and coat- 
sleeves. This model will look well for the autumn, made 
of dark-blue cloth, with the trimming of coachman’s-drab, 
gray, or almond-colored cloth, 

Fics. vil AND 1x.—Hovuse-Dress ror Country, Back 
anp Front or Eramine, over black or colored silk. The 
underskirt is of silk, with long straight drapery of the 
material—box-plaited—on the left side, and caught up on 
the right hip with a small puff. Bodice with puffed collar 
in front, 4nd a hood-shaped trimming at the back. The 
upright collar and bow are ‘of velvet. Plain coat-sleeves. 

Fig. x.—Hovuse-Dress, oy CREAM-WuHITE Nun’s-VEILING. 
One skirt, plain on the right side, from the point of the 
bodice. The left side is plaited full into the waist around 
the point. Short demi-train, fulland plain. Bodice pointed, 
back and front. The bodice and skirt are ornamented with 
overlapping loops of picot-edged ribbon, either gros-grain 
or watered. Cuffs and high standing collar the same. 

Fig. x1.—New-StyLte SLEEVE, open on the outside of the 
arm, over a puffing of dotted lace. The sleeve is edged with 
bead or ball trimming. A tiny bow of ribbon at the point 
of opening. 

Fic. xi1.—ORNAMENT FOR THE Harz. A jet or gilt 
butterfly on long hairpin, in the centre of a tuft of short 
ostrich-tips, 








Fig. xu11.—Sigzve, of woolen or silk material, trimmed 
with bias telds and loops of narrow ribbon. 

Fie. xiv. —WALKING-DRgss, OF STRIPED BLUE AND TAN 
SuMMER CamMéL’s-Hairz. ‘Lhe uuderskirt is kilted on to a 
foundation-yoke. The overdrapery is long and plain, 
plaited up very high on the leit hip. The tront-drapery 
iastens over the bodice, and opens at the right side. The 
bodice is an elongated round waist, opening in front oyer 
a vest of white piqué or silk to match the dress. The 
bodice has a turnover collar with revers. Plain coat- 
sleeves, cufis made of stripes on the crossway of material. 
Hat of mixed blue and écru straw, faced with velvet, and 
trimmed with long loops and butterfly-bows of ribbon in 
two colors. 

Fig. xv.—Bopice, or Mustin on TENNIS-FLANNEL, The 
bodice has three box-plaits, back and front, into a pointed 
yoke. The front-plait extends to the high standing collar. 
The sleeves have a box-plait down the back of the arm, 
which forms the frill at the elbow, where it is confined by 
a band-and-bow of ribbon. Waistband of ribbon, tied with 
@ small flat bow. 

Fie. xv1.—Ficuv, oF Lace, made on net foundation, and 
trimmed with bows of striped gauze ribbon. 

Fig. XVil.— WALKING-DREss, oF NOVELTY STRIPED VELVET 
aND WooLen Material, in mixed and plain colors. The 
stripe ig used for the petticoat, which is kilt-plaited. The 
overdrapery is faced with the stripe, being made of the 
plain material. On the right side only it is looped up high, 
to display the petticoat. The left side falls straight to the 
edge of the skirt. The bodice of the plain goods is pointed 
in front, opening over a vest of the atripe. At the back of 
the bodice, there is a short postillion. High standing collar 
of the stripe. Coat-sleeves fulled at the shoulders. Cuffs 
of the material, opening over a bit of the stripe. Hat of 
fancy straw, turned up at the back, and trimmed with 
flowers and ribbon to correspond with the tone of the 
costume. Parasol of pongee, edged with lace. 

GENERAL Remarxs.—Lace flouncing will be very mueb 
worn, this season, over colored surah skirts, and trimmed 
with loops of ribbon. This flouncing will also be made up 
into piazza-wraps or shoulder-shawls, lined with colored 
surah, primrose-yellow and mauve being the most fashion- 
able colors. Shoulder-capes of the material of the dress, 
edged with bead trimming, complete a street-costume. 

Scarf-mantles are the newest thing in wraps. They are 
nearly straight, being fitted with shoulder-seams. A hood 
lined with silk finishes the back. These mantles tie at the 
waist-line with bow-and-ends of black watered ribbon. 
These scarf-mantles are made of black lace or grenadine. 

Striped surah and figured China silk combined with plain 
are made very simply—such as a plain underskirt with 
the overdress simply caught up, on the left side, under long 
loops-and-ends of ribbon. 

Plain barage and nun’s-veiling come in an endless variety 
of shades for summer costumes, and cheap enough to be 
within the limit of almost any person. 

For children’s-wear, sailor-suits in white and blue flannel, 
for seaside and mountain, are almost indispensable. If 
trimmed with worsted braid or bias bands of striped flannel, 
these suits can easily be washed or scoured, 

Also, for little girls of three to four years, simple little 
coats of Chambray gingham, with skirt gathered into a 
short waist, over which three capes edged with embroidery 
fasten under the collar. Sash of the gingham, and Nor- 
mandy cap, also of gingham, make a pretty costume. 

Drivingjackels of checked or pin-striped cloth are made 
either single or double breasted, with or without a hood. 
The hoods are lined with gay-colored silk. 

Large shade-hats, in colored straw, are profusely trimmed 
with flowers, gauze, and ribbon. For little girls, shirred 
muslin hats will be very much worn, also red and white 
felt, and shirred Turkey-rod hats for the seaside, 
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oe OUR PARIS LETTER.- but the flowers are too large to look well over the skin, in 
Rug pss Petits CHAMPs. the last-named instance. Black gauzes and grenadines, 
The. prettiest bonnets for summer wear, on dressy occa- } striped with wide velvet stripes, and made up with trim- 
sons, are undoubtedly those composed entirely of flowers, $ ming of plain gauze or black lace and velvet ribbon, make 
and there never was a season when these delicate and } very useful and handsome watering-place dresses, For 
picturesque forms of headgear were more tasteful or more 3 elegant walking-dresses, the underskirt is goneraily the 
popular. They are usually made of small flat flowers, set } handsomest portion of the costume, being either in a much 
elose to the frame, with an aigrette of flowers in front or § richer material than the rest of the dress, or else embroidered 
at one side. Violets were the first blossoms to be thus } by hand with silk, in the same shade as the material. 
employed, but purple and white lilacs, lilies-of-the-valley, § Thus, over an underskirt of silver-gray faille embroidered 
crocuses, and forget-me-nots are also extensively used. } in floss-silk of a shade darker, was draped an overskirt in 
Sometimes the bonnet is composed of flower-petals only, 3 soft plaid mousseline-de-laine in shades of gray inter- 
with a group of flowers or of buds and leaves set at one } mingled with white. The corsage was made blouse- 
side. Thus, a very pretty bonnet, intended for a brunette 3 fashion, with a frontage of silk matching the underskirt. 
Parisian belle, was in crocus-petals, with ao cluster of the Sun-umbrellas have driven parasols entirely out of the 
flowers, and of the long stiff pointed green leaves, in‘ the ¢ field, for even the so-called parasols of the season are veri- 
guise of trimming. Another charming bonnet was in pink $ table sun-umbrellas as tosize. Nobody carries a diminutive 
rose-petals, with a knot of scarcely-opened little rosebuds, 3 8un-shade any more. For demi-toilette, that is to say, to 
with their stalks and foliage placed at one side. The long } carry with costumes of plaid or check materials or in the 
blossoms of the lilac are laid in flat rows on the frame, with } large-patterned foulards, a sun-umbrella to match the dress, 
sometimes a ribbon in heliotrope faille passed around the and, if possible, of the same material, is essential. A very 
bonnet ; but, as.a rule, these bonnets-have more style when 3 handsome and useful sun-umbrella is in imitation Chantilly 
composed only of flowers. The red and white currant, } over black satin, and is bordered with a ruffle of wide lace. 
intermixed with currant-leaves, form an extremely pretty } The handle is incarved ebony. Very elegant sun-umbrellas 
bonnet, the crown and the front of the brim being com- 3 @re in écru silk net, made up very full over ccrise fuille, and 
posed.of massed currant-leaves, while the red and white } trimmed with a ruffle of embroidered net. Ecru silk gauze, 
fruit is placed at tho sides and top of the bonnet. Long } embroidered with tiny roses, and made up over deep-pink 
sprays of flowers, arranged in the guise of feathers, are 3 faille, is also put on very full, and has a ruffle on the 
much used for trimming straw hats and bonnets. They are } embroidered gauze. Black net, spotted with dots of jet 
made of :very light flowers, mounted in the shape of a long } ; beads and trimmed with jetted lace, is made up over green 
ostrich-feather. . Lilacs, daisies, and poppies are much used faille. Some of the sun-umbrellas are composed of gauze 
in this way, but the prettiest of all these flower-fcathers is 3 or net, made up in full gathers and without lining; but 
one in linden blossoms and leaves, which has a fresh 3 they do not afford much shade, and are not suited to the 
summer look, altogether captivating. A new trimming 3 sunshine of an American summer. For these very hand- 
for-a hat or bonnet is a large cluster of roses in different } some sun-umbrellas, handles in antique Dresden or Sévres 
shades, from crimson to cream-white, intermingled with § porcelain are the height of elegance. 
young rose-shoots, which give to tho garniture the look ot} The latest novelty in chaussure is the low shoe, fastened 
height-which is now indisp ble to all bouquets or groups 
of flowers for hats or bonnets. This rose-trimming is 
especially elegant on a bonnet of black lace. The newest 
shape for bonnets is the lance-point or acc-of-spades front, } t favor with the advent of warm weather, but those with 
the style of which is sufficiently indicated by its name. It } "co wrists or gauntlets aro entirely out of fashion. The 
is trying to most faces, but is very becoming to some per- must be of the very best quality, and in the twelve 








with straps across the instep, so as to show off the silk 
stocking, matching the principal shade of the costume. It is 
very effective for promenade-wear. Silk gloves are restored 


sons. However, the variety of shapes and materials for } Or fourteen button length. 
hats and bonnets this summer is so great that no one necd 
wear an unbecoming form for fashion’s sake, as is sometimes 
the case, One of the very latest bonnets is in black crino- 
line lace, with an ace-of-spades front, filled in with plaited 
black lace, and ornamented eutside with three very large 
poppies—one black, another scarict, and a third sulphur- 
yellow, in silk lace, set amid ruchings of black tulle or 
lace. 

For walking-dresses, we were threatened with an ava- 
lanche of plaids at the beginning of the season, but that 
very trying pattern is less popular than it promised to be at 
one time. Large checks and plaids are, however, much 
worn, but they are so skillfully intermingled with plain 
materials that a good deal of the unbecomingness of the 3 Fic. 11.—Boy's Samon-Suit, or Cneckep TweEep. 
figure is avoided. They are usually cut bias when used for { Knickerbocker pants. Blouse-waist, with square sailor- 
sleeves and overdresses Foulards aro shown in all sorts of } collar at the back ; in front, it comes toa long point. The 
delicate little Watteau figures ona cream ground, and also { collar and cuffs are trimmed with the pin-striped flannel 
in large scattered white devices on brown or brilliant dark- } of which the undershirt is made. This suit may also be 
blue grounds. These last are made up with blouse-vests { made in checked blue linen, with plain blue linen for 
of scarlet surah. A new lace, called Lyons point, has } collar and cuffs, trimmed with several rows of narrow 
been introduced for the black lace dresses that keep their { cotton braid. 
vogue, despite the adverse influence of the cheap imitation Fic. 11.—Litrie Grri’s Dress, or Dotrep DELAINE or 
Chantilly laces of past seasons, which cost but little,’ Musziy. Tho waist and skirt are plaited. The waist is 
but which become rusty and flimsy with a few days’ wear- $ first shirred around the neck, and then the fullness laid 
ing. The Lyons point isa machine-made lace, but is all } in side-plaits to the waist, both back and front. The edge 
silk and reproduces the figures of the real Spanish lace. It $ of the skirt is finished with embroid Sleeves, collar, 


Lucy H. Hooper. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fria. 1.—Grru’'s Dress, oF FLANNEL orn Ginciuam, braided, 
or trimmed with a band of embroidery on the edge of the 
skirt and across the front and back of the yoke. The waist 
and skirt are full, and gathered into the yoke and waist- 
band. Sash of the material, simply hemmed. Sleeve full 
at the shoulder. At the wrist, it is gathered into a band, 
and forms a ruffle. Straw hat, trimmed with ribbon to 
match the gostume. ‘ 





y- 
is firm in texture, and very silken in surface. It may be } and sash are of velvet ribbon. Hat of fine straw, trimmed 
made up over a high-necked or low-necked corsage at will, ‘ with large rosettes of velvet ribbon. 
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[See the Story, ‘A Lawn-Tennis Tournament."*} 


THE “TENNIS” QUEEN. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 



































BATHING -DRESS. 





FICHU. 





WALKING-DRESS. 


















































PLASTRON. 


WALKING-DRESS. GIRL’S JACKET. 









































HOUSE-DRESS. 
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FRONT AND BACK OF CHILD’S-DRESs. 
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GARDEN-PARTY DRESS. FRONT AND BACK OF BOY’S SUIT. 
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TOP OF PIANO-COVER IN CROSS-STITCH OR RUSSIAN EMBROIDERY. 
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INKSTAND. TOBACOO-POUCH. WORK-TABLE. 











A MOTHER’S SONG. 








As published by J. GIB, WINNER. 1736 Columbia Ave., Philadelphia. 





Words by Dr. BLATHERWICK. Music by VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
Moderato. 





Sa 


ee ad 
1. Sleep, ba- by, sleep, your father’s a-way, Sleep, ba-by, sleep,and moth-er will pray, 
2. Sleep, ba- by,sleep, your father’s a-way, Sleep, ba-by,sleep,and moth-er will pray, 














Pray for poor fa-ther who sails on the sea, Pray while I’m rock-ing his 
Pray all the nightthro’ the sea’s sul-len roar, Pray while I’m watching and 


























babe on my knee; May breez-es blow gent-ly wher-e’er he may be, And 
weep - ing so sore; But there’sfa-ther’svoicecom-ing up from the shore, And 

















A MOTHER'S SONG. 





dlm. 


blow him home safe-ly to ba - by and me; Safe - ly, safe ly, 
ba- by and moth-er are weep-ing no more; Ba- by and mother 








ba - by and me, 
weep-ing no more, 


a tempo. 


weep - ing 
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SUMMER HATS. 























